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"You  were  so  right  about  that  training  on  a  Burroughs 
...it  got  me  the  salary  I  wanted!” 


'I'iinc  after  time,  job  ap^lirHiita  find  tiuit  akill 
arqiiired  on  BurroUKlw  nmrhiiieH  will  o|M‘n  the 
do«ir  to  tlw  nuMit  MOUKht-nfti'r  iMMtitiona.  Whiit's 
nton%  tluidemiuid  for  BuirouKliN-tniimwl  iMTsoniu*! 
ut  KrowiiiK  by  leaiMt  and  bounda,  iim  every  month 
iiiort*  Hiul  more  «'umpunum  are  buyinK  HurrouKha 
inarhineM. 


'rkuw  <‘ompHnMw  know  that  Hurrouglw  ma(‘hiiu*H 
art?  tlu>  ultimate  in  nuM-hanical  |)erft«(‘tion  .  .  .  yet 
Miinplicity  itaf*lf  in  operation  and  upkinqi!  For 
thtw  Mime  Hound  rt‘aaoiui,  you  will  find  Rurrougha 
an  excellent  inveatment  for  your  training  program. 


In  addition,  your  Mtudenta  will  find  Hurrougli.a 
eaaier  it)  maati'r  and  to  o|M‘rate.  For  full  detaila 
alaiiit  the  machint<M.  couratM,  and  training  aids, 
l>ltu»M'  any  Rurrouglia  ofliiv;  or  writi*  Hurrouglia 
Diviaion,  Hurrouglia  ('orixiration,  I)etroit.T2,  Mich. 


liurriKiglui  «itit  HvimummIm'  TM's. 


tJust  4  of  the  many  training  courses  oLailable  for  your  schtxA: 


Ten  Key  adding  mae h t ne —eitm\y 
iituHlertHl  liy  touch  Myatein. 


Sennimalic  ateountinn  ma- 
ehine  —  with  practice  iiia- 
teriala  for  |a>atiiig. 


(’aleulalor  — developa  high  degree 
of  akill  and  accuracy. 


Full  keyfxMini  {uidin/i  ma- 
chttWH — i-uurae  in  ahortcut 
addition 
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It  took  two  years’  work  and  almost  thirty 


years  of  practical  experience  to  produce 


t 

DICTAPHONE’S 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PACKAGE 


Beginning  with  the  Fall  term,  machine  dictation 
inatruction  will  take  on  a  whole  new  practical 
meaning— the  new  Dictaphone  course  is  here! 

Here  is  what  each  unit  of  this  new  course 
gives  you:  a  new  200-page  textbook,  a  new 
Dictaphone  TIMK-MAS'I’KIt  machine,  18  fresh¬ 
ly  recorded  DICTAHKLT  records,  a  complete 
set  of  training  aids,  regular  service  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  every  bit  of  help  you  need  from  ex¬ 
perienced  Dictaphone  personnel. 

Each  of  these  units  will  train  up  to  15  stu¬ 
dents.  And  the  rental  cost  per  unit  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  small. 

That  la  the  news.  Here  are  the  details:  the  new 
book  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind. 
Into  it  went  all  the  invaluable  experience  of 
both  Dictaphone  Corporation  and  the  famous 
McGraw-Hill  Technical  Writing  Service  .  .  , 
plus  the  helpful  ideas  of  scores  of  business  teach¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country. 

It  includes  instruction— in  logical  sequence 
—on  drafts,  letters,  wires,  manuscript,  on  every 


phase  of  business  communication. 

The  18  practice  DICTAItKI.l'S  contain  pre¬ 
cise  recordings  of  every  type  of  dictation  the 
student  will  l)e  called  on  to  transcribe.  'Phis 
dictation  was  recorde<l  in  special  studios— by 
professional  dictation  experts.  It  is  all  progres¬ 
sively  timed— by  precision  prompting  devices 
—  to  match  student  ability. 

And  lt’«  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Dictaphone 
TIMK-MA.S'rKK  and  DUri  AHKI.T  reojrd  com¬ 
bine  to  form  the  most  popular,  most  widely 
used  machine  dictation  method  known.  What’s 
more,  the  machine  you’ll  be  using  will  be  the 
brand  new,  effortless  TlMK-MASTKIl  for  1958. 

The  tools  of  the  secretarial  trade  are  chang¬ 
ing.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the  use  of  Dictaphone 
machines  has  quadruphni,  and  enrollment  in 
machine  transcribing  a>urses  has  increased 
400%. 

That  makaa  It  all  the  more  im|:x>rtant  for  you 
to  lf>ok  into  this  new  Dictaphone  course— THK 
modern  way  to  teach  machine  dictation. 


I 


Subject*  covered  in  the  new  Dictaphone  Textbook:  Muainees 
Communication  •  Secretarial  Development  •  (jleneral  Office 
Memoranda  •  Trana[x)rtation  •  Communication  •  Entertain¬ 
ment  •  Advertiains  and  Pubiiahins  •  Hankins  and  Inaurance  • 
Packasad  (icxida  •  Automotive  Induatry  •  Metala  Induatry  • 
Textile*  Induatry  •  F^ucation  •  .Science  and  FmKineerins  • 
StK’ial  Service  and  Welfare  •  (iovemment  •  Medicine  •  I.aw. 

Thia  wide  ranse  will  help  familiarize  the  atudent  with  practi¬ 
cally  any  held  ahe  plana  to  enter.  Text  includes  a  word-maatery 
Hection  for  each  huaine**  diacuaned.  Dictaphone  iaauea  a  Certif¬ 
icate  of  Proficiency  to  all  who  complete  thia  courae  aucceaafully. 


DICTAPHONE  CORPORATION 

CdrpOfofVo.',  4^0  Av#nw#,  N  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  S«f¥ir«  fofi  dftpMd  wo.W  o»ou^  C.or>^4a,  -.ft*  IM ,  304 

l«t,  Toronto  . . .  w  (n^lond,  Dirtopnon*  Co  l)d  ,  17-1*  Srrolford  floe*,  lonOon  W.l  D<c)«ptK>n«,  Twm  Moixr  ond  Cm v  tcy  enrad  IrodMorta  o<  OH’iafAir.nc  Corporation 


Dtctaphoaa  Corporation,  Oopt.  BW-Sa 
430  Loalngton  Awonuo 
Now  Vorli  17,  Now  Vorli 

Pleaae  aend  me  infttrmation  «>n 
Dictaphftne’a  new  hklucational  Package. 

Nani* - - - - 
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give  up  my  lipstick 

as  my  a.w.pabkr 

Eraser  ^7y#c.  ^ 

"livery  girl  who  ubCk  an 
A.W.I-ahi  k  Kkasi.kSiik 
knowk  whal  I  am 
talking  about.  It'i  )u»l 
imp<H<iihlc  to  do  a 
clean  letter  without  an 
IkamkSiik.  Miktaket 
happen  -but  they’re  no 
problem  if  you  whuk 
’em  away  with  your 
truAty  MmahimSiik.” 


CiirU.  become  a 
heller  Secretary  by  cul- 
tivttting  the  i'MASi  kSiik 
habit.  With  thu  pencil* 
khaped.  white-polished 
beauty  yt>u  eraxe  with¬ 
out  a  trace,  turn  imt 
beautiful  letters.  Rick 
up  a  few  from  your 
stationer  today. 

Which  point 
tio  you  prefer? 

MEDIUM  or  AVERAGE 
THIN  or  BI.UN  I 

ERASiMSriK  gives 
you  your  choice 

Point  with  mechanical 
or  hand  sharpener. 

TFACMI  RSiFRKI- sample 
available  for  claw  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 


AW.r«b*r-C«sl*ll  Ca.  Nawark  3,  N.  J. 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER'S 


AS  OL'K  HKfit'LAK  KKADKHS  K.NOW,  our  deadline  for  submission  of 
problems  and  solutions  is  May  1.  In  our  tu*xt  issue,  we’ll  name  the  winners  in 
the  Problems  category  ($10  for  the  liest,  $5  for  the  second  l><*st)  arul  the 
Solutions  category  ($25  for  the  l>«*st,  $15  for  the  sectjnd  best).  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  kr-t'p  on  sr-nding  in  ymir  contributions  (to  Probhmn  CMinic,  Businkss 
Kim:(;atio,v  Woni.ir,  .530  West  42  Street,  New  York  .30,  N.  Y.),  liecause  entries 
reci*ivr*d  after  .May  1  will  he  carrir'd  over  to  next  year’s  cont*‘st. 

We’re  very  gratified  by  the  r-ongratiilatory  l«*tters  and  oral  comments  we’ve 
Ih***!!  riMs-iving  on  this  fi-ature,  and  even  more  by  the  knowledge  that  much 
of  the  in.iterial  is  actually  lieing  u.sed  in  methods  course's.  Oedit  for  all  this 
go<*k,  of  course,  to  you— if  you’re  a  c-ontribiitor. 

Now,  s<'c  if  you  can  help  this  s<*rviceman,  soon  to  b«*  an  ex-servicem.in: 


I  will  return  to  the  teaching  profession  upon  completion  of  a  two- 
year  military  obligation  in  June,  19.58.  What  guidance  is  available  to 
help  me  to  decide  where  to  locate;  whom  to  contact  for  a  position; 
and  where  to  get  orientation  on  new  methods  of  teaching,  latest  texl- 
lxM>ks,  and  information  conc'eming  environment  of  localities  (informa¬ 
tion  concerning  everything  from  terrain  to  sixe  of  community  to  taxes)? 

I  have  already  taken  steps  toward  a  future  in  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  field,  but  I  wonder  if  I  have  exhausted  all  possible  means  of 
guidance,  (in  my  particular  case  I  would  like  to  return  to  the  Mid¬ 
west;  but,  as  I  am  stationed  on  the  East  C'oast,  my  possibilities  for 
interviews  are  limited.)  Since  I  have  been  in  the  service.  I’ve  seen 
many  men  and  women  faced  with  the  same  problem.  Perhaps  others 
who  might  like  to  return  to  the  teaching  profession  woidd  benefit 
by  the  possible  solutions  to  this  problem. 

Si«3  W'iM.iAM  Mitchki.i. 

Fort  RrlviHr,  Virginia 


SEPTIMBER  PROBLEM  (1) 

/  am  the  tally  huHinctu  trarhrr  in 
II  ittnall  high  achool  with  an  rnroll- 
ment  of  approxinuitrly  85.  I  have’ 
three  cla».<u’s  in  tyfiing  atul  usually 
fuive  about  tutnity  students  taking 
beginning  tyfiing  atul  se*en  enrolled 
for  the  adi-aneed  course.  The  elass 
periods  are  forty-fire  minutes  in 
length.  The  school  is  located  in  a 
snudl  rural  community.  A  ft*u:  stu¬ 
dents  fritm  each  gradiuiting  ilass  go 
on  to  college.  Most  of  the  girls  are 
married  within  a  year  after  they  are 
graduated  from  high  scluml.  One  or 
two  members  of  each  group  work  in 
an  office  itr  clerk  in  a  retail  store  for 
a  few  years  after  they  finish  high 
school. 

Here  are  the  sitiuition.s  that  take 
.so  much  of  my  classrottm  time  tluit 
I  am  forced  to  negleti  speed  build¬ 
ing  and  omit  .several  units  that  I  feel 
shtndd  Ih"  taught.  (Since  I  am  con- 
.sidered  a  demanding  taskmaster,  I 
cannot  as.sign  more  outside  work  than 
I  rune  require.) 

a.  I  sponsor  the  mimthly  schtutl 
newsfiaper,  which  consLsIs  of  four 


printed  fuiges  atul  three  legal-size 
sheets  of  duplicated  grade-school 
news.  Since  there  is  no  fourtudism 
class,  .some  of  the  writing  and  all  the 
typing  of  cofty  for  the  hwal  printer, 
as  well  as  the  rutting  of  stencils,  are 
etmsidered  tyfiing  proferts. 

b.  There  are  few  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines  in  town,  so  the  tyfiing  classes 
cut  the  .stencils  arul  duplicate  the 
yearbooks  for  various  church  arul 
civic  orgaruzations.  The  groups  fuiy 
only  for  the  supplies  used,  atul  the 
money  is  placed  in  the  general  .school 
futul. 

c.  Varioii.i  dcfiartments  in  the 
school  look  to  the  husine.ss  students 
to  type  reports  and  papers.  The  drafts 
tluit  they  .submit  are  often  carelesdy 
fircfutred  atul  are  frequmtly  given  to 
us  only  a  few  days  before  the  fin¬ 
ished  firoduet  must  be  ready.  I  re- 
fwsed  to  accept  sonw  of  these  reports 
and  had  the  unfortunate  experietwe 
of  having  the  teachers  turn  to  some 
of  my  fUHirer  siiulents,  who  did  the 
work  without  sufiervision.  Then  the 
rurtuir  was  eirndated  that  the  typing 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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W^'P  ••t  CAtrUiATIMl. 
AOOIMO.  ACCOUNTINO 
DATA  ^WOCtkAIMO  MACMIMr* 


Train  your  students 

I 

on  tlie  machines 
they'll  use  In 

Business... 
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Manfo*  Calculating  Machin*  Campony,  Inc  .Orange  N«w  iertay 
Offic.t  lar  talet  and  «*rvica  Ihraughaut  the  warld 


wItH  tfMUM  eas 
compretiensive  courses 

Naturally  you  want  to  prepare  your  students  most 
effectively  to  take  their  places  in  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  It  follows  that  you  want  to  train  them  on  the 
machines  that  are  the  choice  of  business.,, advanced 
figuring  machines  by  Monroe.  And  to  make  your 
instruction  easier,  Monroe  has  prepared  a  complete 
course  of  study  for  every  machine.  You’ll  find  these 
up-to-date  courses  include  many  valuable  tips  and 
short-cuts  to  top  mochine  operation.  Important  too, 
Monroe  figuring  machines  insure  your  school's  invest¬ 
ment,  For  full  information  write  Educationc^  Dept, 
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PROBLEM  CLINIC 

HiutU'tUt  rertaitUy  couUl  rutt  he  relied 
on  to  do  mtitfofiimf  u^nk. 

If  ytru  rectmirrufTul  tIuU  I  drop  rntme 
of  thene  a/iiiUtem,  Intw  rein  I  (Lt  it 
iritinmt  mitinff  an  tuiverne  reartion 
from  the  teacher*  atul  tifwiutiMurjile? 
Hou^  tern  I  prevent  luivinn  pinn  typ- 
inn,  dotw  witiumt  my  MupertAiiion, 
hlamed  tm  the  hwtineH$-edueation  de- 
jtariment? 

Anonvmoi.’h 

Sugg«ftt*d  Solution 

Dear  ArumynuniH. 

'I'Ik*  (-(KiirrK'rcial  (l<‘|Mrlin«*iit*s  riir- 
ru’iiliim  itiifi  tlif  M'lKHirs  |)iil)lic*rrla- 
tioiu  pr<i({rum  are  m*  affi‘cte<l 

liy  re(|iii‘htji  for  typing  and  diiplicatiriK 
work  that  one  lone  teachi’r  xhonld  not 
attempt  to  make  d<‘eiiiion«»  on  this 
problem.  It  neetU  administrative 
ailviee. 

J,  alM«,  txne  the  hnrden  ahine  until 
I  (oimrl  myself  leaching  lH‘Ki'»>*i>K 
typing  day  after  day  while  turning 
the  mimeograph  to  eompl<**e  some 
|>rojr‘et  left  nnfinisherl  hy  an  advancf'd 
student  who  had  gone  on  to  another 
class.  ^>ur  st'IumiI  su|M’rinlendent,  who 
understands  that  our  s(‘hool  piihlie 
rrdalions  are  imirortaiil  to  us  in  this 
small  town,  has  hel|><‘d  to  establish  a 
INilk'y  that  has  gone  far  in  solving  this 
problem  of  duplicating  material  in  the 
advanced  typing  class. 

We  feel  that  a  yoiingstiT  who 
knows  how  to  do  a  pi«‘ce  of  work  well 
enough  to  turn  out  work  for  the  public 
is  ready  to  h'arn  something  elsi*  in  his 
class  periiMl.  More  than  that,  we  are 
guilty  of  student  «‘xploitation  if  we 
do  not  proxide  the  situation  where  he 
can  continue  to  learn. 

'riMlay,  nothing  conies  into  the 
schiMtl  from  the  crimmiinity  (‘xcept 
through  till*  su|M'rintendent‘s  offire, 
Wh«-n  rr"qu**sts  crnnr-  to  me,  I  refer 
them  to  the  su|M’rinteudent.  You 
would  lx*  surpris<‘d  how  that  one 
|N)|icy  alone  has  rediK-ed  the  amount 
of  material  corning  into  the  s<-hool. 
People  si-r-rn  to  think  twicr*  Ix’fore 
asking  the  .su|M‘iintend«*nt  to  do  work 
for  them. 

Prolr^r-ts  of  a  ('ornriKTcial  nature  are 
not  accepterl.  'I'o  accr-pt  tlnm  would 
Ire  unfair  to  our  alumni  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  rn.ike  a  living  as  typists  and 
stenographers.  If  we  tio  not  <lo  thr* 
work  free,  it  creates  jobs  downtown. 

.Ml  piojerts  of  a  civic  nature  are 
acc«*pt«‘d  and  handl'd  to  capable  stu- 
di'tits  who  feel  they  have  time  to  do 
them  on  their  own.  The  s<-hiMil  fur¬ 
nishes  the  supplies  anil  the  eipiip- 
iiieiit  but  chaiges  only  for  the  sup- 
jilies.  TIk*  student  collei-ts  for  his 
ialMir>$I  a  hundred  for  envelo|X's; 
$1  a  stencil  for  initui'ograph  or  spirit 


duplication,  whir;h  includes  up  to  1()0 
copir-s.  If  more  co|)ies  are  ner*ded  or 
if  mimeografiherl  copies  must  Ire  blot- 
t<*d  by  slip  sheets,  then  the  job  wists 
rrwm*.  We  basi-  the  cust  upon  current 
prices  in  relation  to  the  time  it  should 
take  a  goiMl  o|M'rator  to  complete  the 
job. 

Most  of  the  organizations  are  either 
glutting  along  without  the  duplicating 
or  have  founti  people  within  their 
organizations  who  can  and  will  do  the 
work  at  that  pricsf.  For  instanci',  our 
musi'urn  has  hireil  a  regular  part-time 
s<*cr»*tary  to  take  care  of  its  mailing. 

'Hie  sufM'rintendent  tiK>k  care  of  the 
teacher-duplicating  probh*m  for  the 
commercial  department  early  in  the 
year.  He  remarked  that  teachers 
would  Im*  expecteil  to  do  their  own 
work  and  called  their  attention  to  the 
spirit  du|)licator  available  in  the  offici*. 
l..ist  spring  he  did  not  trade  in  our 
oil!  tyjM'writi'rs  when  the  ni'w  tyjxv 
w'ritcrs  were  purchased  for  the  typing 
department.  Instead  they  have  Ix'en 
l>lac(‘d  at  convenient  points  in  the 
various  departments  for  the  use  of 
the  teacheis.  'Ilie  commercial  teacher 
takes  care  of  the  inventory  of  these 
machines  and  has  the  repairman  take 
care  of  needeil  repairs.  Most  of  thi' 
teachers  can  make  their  duplication 
carlMin  while  they  plan  and  make  out 
the  test  and  prefer  to  do  if  that  way. 

A  few  teachers  who  could  not  tyjM* 
have  had  an  opixirtiinity  to  learn  on 
.Saturdays.  7'here  had  Ix'i'ii  so  iniuli 
demand  for  a  little  help  in  learning 
the  typewriter  keylMiard  that  we 
opened  a  class  on  Saturday  afternoon 
from  two  to  four.  In  this  six-lesson 
eoursi*  we  jiresented  the  keylKiard  in 
the  first  thri'i*  lessons,  then  s[X'nt  tin- 
rest  of  the  time  leaching  the  practical 
application  of  typing-cleaning  the 
niaehine,  changing  the  ribiron,  eras¬ 
ing,  letter  style  and  placement,  ami 
s|X'cial  problems  suggested  by  the 
adults,  'riiis  t'Oiirse  has  Ix-en  success¬ 
ful  iM'caiisr*  thos<‘  who  tiKik  the  course 
wanted  only  enough  help  so  they 
could  learn  by  tht'msr'lves. 

Our  town  pa|)<*r  priitls  scIkm)!  news 
if  it  is  w’cll  prepari'd  and  is  n«-ws.  'I'liis 
makes  the  sch<M)l  pa|X‘r  unnecessary 
and  greatly  improves  tbe  quality  of 
work  prtMlucerl.  Sinc'r*  this  is  one  of 
our  Ix'st  sources  of  sch<M)l  public  rela¬ 
tions,  the  news  is  carefully  scrixna-rl 
by  the  su|M'rinlendent’s  <*ffiee.  One 
example  of  this  was  when  our  v<K'a- 
tional  agriculture  latys,  'I'he  Future 
Fanners  of  America,  pr<'pare<l  a  whole 
page  of  news  al»oul  their  department 
for  the  newspaiM'r. 

^\’e  still  <lo  a  great  deal  of  typing 
and  mim(*ographing  for  the  scIkm)], 
but  we  welcsune  the  work,  since  we 
are  fore  warned  and  are  prepar«“<l  to 
rrt'r'ive  it.  Tlie  projects  arr*  hamh'd 
around  so  each  student  has  an  op- 


|M)rtunity  to  pr«xluc'<'  on  the  mimiH)- 
graph,  mimeoscop*',  and  spirit  du¬ 
plicator.  .My  grade  Ixark  has  a  record 
of  thos<*  who  have  work*?<<l  and  the 
quality  tif  the  work— a  useful  piece 
of  work  receives  an  A;  work  that  must 
lx*  doix*  over  receives  an  F— . 

This  change  in  schexd  polic-y  has 
made  it  ix>ssible  for  us  to  greatly 
enrich  the  advanc'ed  typing  course. 
We  have  added  the  eUx.-tric  type¬ 
writer;  addition,  subtraction,  multipli¬ 
cation,  and  division  on  the  10-key 
adding  machine;  indexing  and  filing; 
and  otfx'r  valuable  units  of  study.  We 
have  several  Office  Training  Sets  on 
the  shelf,  from  which  we  s«*cure  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  students  who  wmplete 
their  work  aht'ad  of  the  others. 

Our  sch(K)l  public  relations  have 
m>t  siiffertHl  from  this  change  of 
policy.  In  fact,  our  commercial  de¬ 
partment  commands  greater  respect 
than  it  ever  <lid  in  the  past. 

Bkhnu-;^:  Pi-;i.t 

Red  Cdoud  Hinh  School 

Red  Chnui,  Nebraska 

JANUARY  PROBLEM 

My  problem  is  every  teacher’s 
probirm-that  of  incorrect  spellinff.  I 
feel  that,  if  we  brinp,  the  problem  of 
luni  to  teach  sj)ellin(i  to  the  Problem 
(Uinic,  ne  can  all  act  some  good, 
workable  idea.s~atul,  too,  misery  loves 
company. 

What  do  you  think  alnmt  hating  a 
list  of  frirni  3(K)  to  500  words  compiled 
each  year— by  NOMA,  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible  atul  using  it  as  mw  of  the  means 
of  guiding  stiulents  into  and  out  of 
shortiuiiul? 

I  gave  the  follou  ing  list  of  words 
to  my  shorthand  class  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year: 

(Spars*  d<x*s  not  permit  us  to  re- 
p<'at  the  list  here.  It  apix‘ars  on  page 
5  of  tlx*  January  BF.W.— Fd.) 

The  scores  ranged  from  H7  to  .30 
jx'r  cent,  with  an  average  of  40  words 
misspelled  otit  of  the  KKh  The  class, 
composed  of  senior  girls,  is  a  poorer 
class  tluin  I  usually  luive;  but  it  seems 
that  I  always  get  mitre  than  my  sluirc 
of  jMtor  spellers. 

I'd  like  to  knotv  how  other  business 
teachers  cope  with  a  situation  like 
this.  Just  luttv  do  they  teach  spelling 
without  taking  too  much  time  from 
shorthand,  tyfring,  ami  transcription? 

I  am  beginning  to  wotuier  more 
atul  mitre  if  our  audio-visiuil  age 
won’t  bring  abitut  sirn/tlified  spelling, 
as  it  Itrought  about  simitlified  short¬ 
hand.  What  do  yitu  think? 

Tm  giting  to  Ittok  fitrward  to  the 
excluinge  of  nutny  useful  ideas  that 
will  be  of  help  nitt  itnly  to  me,  hut 
to  nuimj  other  teachers  in  the  field. 
Ri’hy  L.  Nki.son 
lola  (Kansas)  Seniitr  High  School 
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BUSI.NK.SS  KI)rc:ATIO.\  WORLD 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Sfiss  Neistm: 

Your  prohlom  is  rinht  down  iny  aIU*y! 

1  love  S|)elling  and  it’s  fun  to  teach. 

It  can  be  taught  with  a  little  extra 
eff«)rt  by  the  student  and  a  little  . 
incentive  by  th«;  instructor.  i 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  ! 
give  a  siH'lling  test  to  my  beginning 
shorthand  students.  (T<-st  appears 
1k*1ow.)  It  is  then  that  I  have  an  eye- 
op«mer.  The  challenge  is  great,  so 
I  make  my  plans.  1  use  three  lists 
of  words  f«»r  ciMicrnitration. 

B<‘ginning  (ila.sses; 

1.  Spelling  words  found  in  the 
f»regg  textlxK)k 

2.  1.5<)-Word  List  (Words  often 
missp<‘lled  in  business  lett<*rs) 

3.  500  Notebook  (.National  Blank 

B<x)k  Co.)  I 

Advancs'd  (Masses: 

1.  Words  found  in  Cregg  t«*xtl)ook 

2.  NO.MA  s|M'lling  list  ((KM)) 

3.  Hoiv  You  Sful!  It  (Bemington-  > 
Band) 

Here  is  my  meth(»d  of  instruction 
for  beginning  classes; 

I.  Tiu*  1.5()-Word  List  is  divided 
into  four  columns,  one  for  each  six- 
week  |M‘ri(«d.  ( I  review  tIu*  last  two 
six-w<*ek  peritnls.) 

\.  Kach  day,  when  half  the  ih'HckI 
is  gone,  a  (piick  oral  spelling  freshener 
is  given  for  five  minutes  (group  and 
individual). 


B.  (.'Iiii-s 

are  used  to  aid  the 

mfinory. 

Example 

Clue 

Significant 

Sign  if  1  cant. 

(.'iistnmary 

loin  and  Mary 

Assistant 

Assist  the  ant. 

Definite 

In  it 

Noticeable 

.Notice  the  e 

Separate 

Blirasr*  (a  rat) 

( a-metery 

eec! 

C.  \  graded  test  is  given  at  end 
of  the  six-week  jx-ricMl  over  one  c*)l- 
umn  only. 

2.  Words  in  Cregg  Shortliand 
iKMtk:  In  addition  to  reading  and 
copying  each  assignment  once,  each 
word  in  assignment  is  coi)ied  <mic<*; 
and  the  shorthand  form  tor  that  word 
(fouMii  in  reading  material)  is  writ¬ 
ten  after  it.  No  other  drill  is  given. 

3.  5(XI  Notebook;  In  addition  t«) 
reading  and  copying  the  assignment 
oiK-e,  and  csipying  th<'  S|M‘Iling  W(»rds 
once,  the  words  under  rme  letter  of 
the  alphalx't  are  co[)ied  rmce  each 
day  for  a  week,  Flxample:  1.  All  words 
under  A  csrpied  oner-  each  day  for 
a  week.  2.  All  worris  iinrler  B  copied 
once  each  day  for  next  week. 

During  the  five-minute  interval 
each  day,  I  will  sometimes  inj<*ct  a 
pu//Jer  from  this  list  and  provide  a 
clue. 

Spelling  has  improverl  without  tiK> 
( Citftiinued  on  page  40) 


CORRECT  EQUIPMENT  LEADS  TO  CORRECT  WORKI 
COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  STANDS  . 


4” 

■>— ml  4 


And  The  Exclusive  New  Automatic 

"UFT-LOK" 

Posture  Chairs  And  Stools  For 
flaefic  Hp  All  School  Departments 


hMh  elkell 

dfew«f  eptienel 


r*  I  U  fO  luhAAf 

hr«eed  t•Nlle 


•pm  hmh  e4«ll 

•plien 


r*  1  u  «• 

h««ie^  l•«•te 


fuh4««  l•«•ll••* 
fltdee  •••«••  M«*«e 

4  r*  •4dll)«IA«l  b«ifhl 


WRITE 


•d|  fuMME  Umlu#* 

t  I  S«ifki 


To  Adjust  Roise  To 


For  FREE  30  Day 
No  Obligation  Trial 
Basis  And  Quantity 
Price  List  Of 
Complete  Line 


Full  7"  Htiiht  Adjvitmtiit  0i  All 


Choirs  Aod  Stools 


Desired  Height  And 
Choir  Will 
Automatically 
Loch  In 

Selected  Position 


MODERN*FUNCTIONAL*ECONOMICAL 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

!  (>  > 

i\  P.O.  BOX  237  DIPT.  BIW  OARBITT,  INDIANA 


Gregg  Division  .  Northwestern  University 

MITHODS  COmniNClS  hr  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Week  of  July  28  •  Week  of  August  4  •  Week  of  August  1 1 


Three  one-week  conferences  feeturin|  illustrated  lessons,  group  discussions  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  current  audio- visual  aids  .  .  ,  actively  led  by  eiperts  in  the  field 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— with  Louis  A  Leslie, 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  and  Madeline  S.  Strony 
TYPEWRITING— with  Alan  C.  Llovd  and  john  L.  Rowe 
BOOKKEEPING— with  )  Marshall  Hanna  and  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

OFFICE  PRACTICE— with  Madeline  S.  Strony,  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  and 
john  L.  Rowe 

Combine  o  vocation  in  ChKOgo  with  o  profitoble  week  at  the  Greaa  Division  of  North¬ 
western  University.  For  full  details  including  cost,  housing  facilities  and  entertainment 
program,  write  todoy  to: 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION.  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III. 


MAY,  19.58 
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GREGG  TYPING 


NEW 

SECOND 

EDITION 


By  ROWE  and  LLOYD 


ONE -YEAR  COURSE 

(1st  year) 

COMPLETE  COURSE 

(2  years) 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

(2nd  year) 


•  More  full-tiized  facHimile  modelH  than  have  ever  appeared 
in  a  typing  text. 

•  More  haaic  akill  drilla  and  technique  drills  than  in  any 
other  book. 

•  All  material  is  of  control led-difficulty  in  special  patterns 
to  develop  more  skill  more  quickly. 

•  Readable  printing  type  throughout  the  text,  not  just  the 
first  50  lessons  .  .  .  and  ali  timed'Writing  copy  is  double* 
blocked. 

•  Copy  of  interest  to  both  girls  and  boya. 

•  Wealth  of  personal-use  material,  wholly  in  first  semester. 

•  No  dull  **do-it*over*again*’ lessons. 


Supporting  MatoriaU  Indudo:  Corrolated  Workbooks, 
Compioto  Solutions  Manual,  Toaching  Tapos,  Filmstrips,  Posters 


New  York  Mt  IM  Wool  41nd  8t. 
8«a  Praadsco  4i  M  Foot  St. 
Chicago  Ml  MftS  Chaaa  Ava. 
Dallas  ti  Ml  ElnSt. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY.  INC. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  VVOHIJ) 


Personnel  Shortage 
Hampers  Automation 


ADJUSTABLE  STEEL 


Association  sees  new  devices 
as  servants  without  masters 

Those  who  favur  increasing  the 
use  of  automated  devicvs  in  busi¬ 
ness  offices  will  find  tiunnselves  faced 
with  a  serious  challenge  during  the 
next  few  years,  according  to  the 
()ffic«*  Executives  Ass«)ciation  of  New 
York.  The  reason:  the  growing  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  operating  help. 

A  review  of  the  growth  of  inech- 
ani/ation  «)f  office  oix'rations  over  the 
past  several  years  reveals  that  the 
demands  for  employees  of  nu*diiim 
and  higli  clerical  skills  have  in¬ 
creased;  at  the  same  time,  thos<‘  witli 
lower  skills  are  only  slightly  less  in 
demand.  Thus,  the  overall  demand  is 
still  high. 

(lontiniied  mechani/ation,  the  As¬ 
sociation  claims,  has  contributed 
heavily  to  the  growing  prestige  and 
salaries  of  many  clerical  {X)sts.  (Con¬ 
trary  to  popular  Ix'lief,  mechani/.a- 
tion  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  re¬ 
ducing  payrolls  or  the  niiml)er  of  of¬ 
fice  employees.  Instead,  automation 
has  paced  the  growth  of  business, 
o|X'ning  new  areas  of  c<)ntrol  anti 
jiKstifying  itself  through  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  realized  as  a  result  of  increasetl 
accuracy  in  essentia^oiM-rations.  Even 
mechanization  short  of  full  automa¬ 
tion-punched  cards  and  integrated 
data  prtxx'ssing,  for  example— has 
contributed  to  the  clamor  f«)r  Iretter 
skills  and  more  proficit'iit  o|M‘rators. 

Behind  each  magliine,  whether  it 
Ik?  a  tyj)ewriter  or  a  computer,  is  the 
human  operator.  And  on  the  skill  and 
intelligence  of  the  human  rests  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  and  the 
value  of  its  prmliict.  Business  is  Im*- 
ing  seriously  ham|M‘red  by  the  lack 
of  ade(|uate  tah'iit  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  market. 

The  U.  S.  is  deeply  concerned 
alMiut  the  shortage  of  scientists  aiul 
«*ngineers  to  conijiete  with  the  tech¬ 
nological  progress  of  other  nations. 
But  nearly  as  dangerous  is  the  fact 
that  the  processing  systems  devel- 
o|K?d  to  digest  the  fruits  of  scientific 
resi^rcli  are  inade<piately  staffed. 
Business,  whether  it  Ik*  civilian,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  governmental,  must  rely  on 
the  batteries  of  clerks  and  machine 
operators  to  proc'ess  the  fundamental 
pajverwork  rieede<l  to  deliver  the 
goods. 

Pe<»ple-or,  m«>re  accurately,  the 
lack  of  people— may  force  automation 
into  an  uncomfortable  position: 
a  servant  ready  to  work,  but  with  no 
«»ne  to  tell  him  what  to  <lo. 


DO  THE  JOB  RIGHTI 


Study  has  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and 
table  should  be  ADJUSTED  to  fit  the  individual. 
SEMCO  ALL  STEEL- School  and  Office 
Equipment  saves  you  money  while  it  offers  correct 
typewriter  height  from  26  to  29'A  inches. 


ADJUSTS  AS  lASY  AS  DMlfNG  YOUR  TfUPHONlI 


Just  a  simple  turn  of  the  REMOVABLE  crank 
ouures  proper,  positive— locking  typewriter 
bed  height.  The  choir  alone  cannot  assure 
typing  ease  and  improve  typing  techniquel 
BE  MODERN...  USE  SEMCO'S  ADJUSTABLE 
TABLES  and  STANDS  I 


••cli.brMiMrl  Anii-tlr«tcti««l  A-H-H-N-H 
SCMCOII 


Write  for  FREE  lllutiratmd  folder 


SEMCO  SALES 


PINILLAS  INTERNATIONAL  AIRRORT 
ST.  PSTSRBSURO  e  PLORIOA 


ALL  METAL 

COPYHOLDER 


THAT  CAH’T  BREAK 


Rugged  is  the  word  for  tkis  ooiy-to-uso  copy 
prop.  It  cen't  brook  down  —  no  gadgets. 
Assures  correct  sigkt.|evel  for  occurote  typ¬ 
ing  of  ell  copy  work.  Used  in  high  Kboois. 
business  colleges,  by  typists  in  every  kind  of 
business.  Secretaries  love  iti 

Three  attractive  pastel  shodes  —  desert 
ton.  too  foom  green,  steel  gray.  Avoileble 
et  stationery  stores  or  send  us  tUS,  we 
poy  postage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO. 

•set.  ne  t 

2407  Nertti  2Stti  Ave.  *  rrenhlin  ferli.  III. 


Now  Only  $14.95  (regularly  $21.75) 

BUILD  PRODUCTIVE  SPEED 

WITH  THIS 

PRECISION 
7JEWEL 
STOP  WATCH! 

Nth  betlMt.  sweep- 
leceed  IIr«(.  Lteg 
kMR  r«fiti«n  tec- 
•eds.  small  kind 

ragislan  miiietM. 

Has  a  JOmleeta 
caelar  raglsltr. 

Oparallae:  push  slam  la  start,  stap,  aed  ratera 
la  tara.  ilsa  auallatila  with  sida  pla  laatera. 

FREE  With  ifie  psrrchese  of  tfie 
STOP  WATCH: 

Ttie  NfW  DIAL-A-HATI -tiM  hsedy  dtets- 
fien  computer  datifesd  by  Julius  Nelson 
Now  you  con  forgot  sboul  melfcomelicel 
I  computetioe  end  simply  dtel  your  role  of 
dictetion  spoed  60.  70,  SO,  90,  100,  110, 
I20oem 

Clli£_»nd_metl_f22iJ? 

'  I  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TIMERS 

I  4006  Csriislo  Are.,  teltimore  16,  Md 
i  I  PIcese  send 

I  □  PhICISION  7-JfWiL  STOP  WAICHIS  el 
I  SI4  95  eecb  end  my  tree  Nelson  Orctetion 
I  OlAL-A-RATI  Sully  uwerenleod  et  money 
I  r*  funded 

I  Nense 


I  Addreee 

ll 
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Tile  KKii>i<:.N  <:Aii:iJLAroii . . .  ruiiy  aiiloinalir 
.  .  .  «v«>rywliere  known  The  Thinkinii;  Miirhiiu* 
o(  Amerh’itn  KimineM.  In  office  iiHer  ofTire  tlii*  in 
the  NumlMT  Onr  aiUttmalit  mofhinv  iimmI  for  |n<y> 
roil  rah'iiltftioiiM,  invoireii,  |>erreniaKeH,  (iiiieoiintit, 
invenlory,  intereMt.  KaiiieMt  to  learn  on,  nioMt 

|»rai’iieal  to  teaeii  on  —  iMTaiine  the  Kriilen  |M‘r- 
(orniN  more  NlepN  in  fit^iire-work  without  operator 
(lei'iNionn  than  any  other  ralrulatinK  niarhine. 


In  today’s  AUTOMATIC  OFFICE 
...applicants  trained  on  Friden 
advanced  figure-thinking 
machines  are  best  prepared 
to  go  to  work  immediately, 
the  most  appreciated  people 


'I'he  10-key  Natural  \Kuy  KHIDI'^N  AI>1)IN(> 
MAC JIINI*!,  the  inoNi  eflieient  way  to  teaeh  ami 
leani  uihiition.  \  iitihle  C.lieek  wimlow  nhowii  eueh 
item  (lor  aenirate  work)  lM*fore  it  iw  printeii  or 
adihMl,  I'alenteii  ke>hounl  fitM  ami  lielpH  the  hami. 
Many  more  Hti'p-aheaii  leatiireM.  Available  an  Model 
AKV  with  aiitomatio  Ntepover  of  miilliplirami  for 
rapid  niiiltipliralion. 


Send  now  for  details  of  the 
helpful  Friden  Teaching  Plan. 
No  obligation,  of  course.  Address 
Friden,  Inc. 

San  Leandro,  California. 


lU 


BUSINK.SS  KDl’CATIO.N'  WOBI.I) 


let's  not  decrease  the  teacher's  responsibility  for  teaching 


JORDAN  HALE 

Girls  Higti  School.  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

EDUCJATIONAL  psychology  and 
pedagogy  have,  in  recent  years, 
put  more  and  more  emphasis  on  the 
importaiur.  oi  meaningfnl  learning  in 
general.  Shorthand  teaclxTS  have  re¬ 
flected  this  emphasis  by  showing  a 
greater  interest  in  metluMls  of  achiev¬ 
ing  meaningfnl  learning  in  .shorthand. 
There  is  no  donht  that  this  objective 
is  promot(‘d  hy  involving  students  in 
the  learning  situation,  by  r<‘COgni/.ing 
individual  differences  among  them, 
hy  encouraging  s<‘lf-evaluation,  by 
providing  the  right  kinds  of  materials 
for  practice,  and  by  then  placing  the 
rt'sponsibility  for  learning  on  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Any  or  all  of  thesr*  procedures 
will  lead  to  more  effective  leaniing 
than  the  old-fashioned,  teacher-im- 
p**sed  rote  metluxls. 

All  this  d«M*s  not  m<‘an,  howev<*r, 
that  the  teacher  must  alxlicate  his 
position  as  teacher— that  is,  as  expert, 
guide,  and  leader.  IncTeasing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  students  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  by  no  means  implies  de¬ 
creasing  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  in  the  teiu  hinfi  process.  Short¬ 
hand  is  a  skill  that,  in  common  svith 
all  other  skills,  aims  for  antomati/a- 


tion  of  response  and  fluency  of  move¬ 
ment.  By  now,  the  psychology  and 
the  principles  of  skill  building  have 
lK*en  fairly  well  defined  by  psychol¬ 
ogists;  and  we  know  that,  in  most 
cas<‘s,  a  skill  cannot  Ire  accpiired  in 
a  minimum  time  without  rigid  ad¬ 
herence  to  these  principles.  The 
teacher  must  not  only  pattern  his 
teaching  meth(Kis  to  conform  with  the 
basic  principle's  of  skill  building,  but 
he  must  constantly  supervise  and  di- 
agnosr*  his  student.s’  |M*rfurmance  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  they,  tfNi, 
follow  thes<*  principles  in  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  in  their  practice. 

Even  if  students  are  the  Ix-st 
judges  <jf  their  own  neerls,  it  does 
not  follow  that  succ<‘ss  in  shorthand 
depr-nds  on  the  immediate  and  com¬ 
plete  satisfaciion  of  these  needs  as 
the  student  sees  them.  For  instance, 
the  obvious  need  for  ix'nrnanship 
practice  felt  by  a  struggling  shorthand 
Ix'ginner  is  not  in  accvjrd  with  the 
smind  psychological  principles  of 
skill  building  in  its  initial  stages. 

Teachers,  by  virtue  of  their  spe¬ 
cial  training,  knowletige,  experience, 
and  skill  in  shorthand,  mu.st  still  deter¬ 
mine  the  areas  within  which  students 
will  make  their  individual  decisions 
in  their  [rervmal  drill  and  remedial 


uork.  It  is  not  cnougli,  for  example, 
just  to  emsiiiruge  students  to  practice* 
haphazardly  only  those  outlines  with 
which  they  have  had  trouble  or  which 
they  do  not  know— important  though 
ihesr?  may  Ire.  Teachers  must  als«i 
provide  systematic  chut  practice  on 
high-fre(|uency  words  and  phrases  for 
all  students  at  the  same  time,  Irecatise 
there  is  a  basic  core  of  h*arning  and 
skill  that  all  students  must  ac(|iiire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  core¬ 
curriculum  inetIuKlology  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  systematic  and  class-wide  in¬ 
struction  and  drill  on  fundamentals. 
In  the  New  York  City  high  schools, 
at  least,  more  and  more  emphasis  is 
Ix-ing  plac-t'd  on  these  formal 
activities,  provided  the  drill  is  nu‘an- 
ingfnl,  represents  a  felt  need  by  the 
student,  connects  with  some  larger 
area  of  work,  and  is  practiced  in  a 
natural  context.  Shorthand  teacdiers 
can  easily  meet  these  criteria. 

Students  are  concerned  mainly 
with  their  immediate  difficmlties. 
Teachers  must  hxrk  ahead  several 
months  or  years  to  their  students' 
finally  achieving  a  rertain  level  of 
skill  and  expertness.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  principal  functions  of  the  slmrt- 
hand  teacher  is  to  anticipate  the  var- 
(Cnniinitt’d  on  pong  H2) 
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why  Don't 
They  Become 
Business  Teachers? 


Do  we  practice  what  we  preach?  Here  are  fresh 
ideas  in  a  subject  area  that  needs  discussion 


Thousands  of  collk(;k 

({ruilimtei  will  walk  off  the  cam* 
pii»  for  the  laiit  time  this  June.  They 
will  go  into  a  hundrcKl  and  one  occu¬ 
pation*.  Hidutively  few,  however,  will 
iMH-ome  teacher*,  tle*pite  the  enor- 
mona  increase  of  youth*  who  will 
enter  high  scIkmiI*  and  college*  in  the 
next  ten  years. 

This  trend  away  from  teaching  will 
prohahly  hit  business  education  more 
than  other  fields  l>e<'ause  business 
education  offers  its  graduates  two 
|K)ssiblc  careers -that  of  teaching 
business  and  that  of  business  itself. 
Many  fine  suggestions  for  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment  are  being  made  today  by 
those  engagt-d  in  business  erlucation; 
but  despite  their  sincerity  and  logic, 
many  of  these  suggestions  leave  out 
some  of  the  essential  reasrms  behirul 
the  current  lack  of  interest  in  teach¬ 
ing.  Too  many  business  eilucators 
have  csmie  to  the  conclusion  that, 
since  this  has  Ireen  a  period  of  great 
prospsTity  and  employment,  graduates 
have  Ireen  seeking  the  more  remun- 


CHRISTY  SNEAD 

longwcod  College,  Farmville,  Virginia 

crative  occupations  that  are  available, 
'rlii.s  may  Ire,  in  part,  a  reason;  but, 
if  we  evaluate  the  sentiments  of  our 
students,  we  will  find  that  it  is  not 
the  principal  cause  of  their  aversion 
to  teaching. 

'Mm  real  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  during  four  years  at  teacher- 
training  institutions  students  enc'oiinter 
attitud(*s  and  methods  in  r-ducation 
courses  that  are  in  basic  conflict  with 
the  way  of  thinking  implicit  in  their 
subjeci-inatter  cours<*s.  Their  business 
subjects  are  concrete  and  obj«!Ctive. 
l”he  students  see  content  in  relation 
to  its  application.  Tliey  sec  clearly 
what  is  n(*cessary  to  acquire  market¬ 
able  knowledge  in  their  field.  It  is,  in 
ftwi,  a  small  miracle  that  the  lacka- 
tlaisical  practices  and  soft  educational 
philosophies  encountered  in  education 
courses  have  failed  to  dissolve  one 
grain  of  these  students'  faith  in  the 
business  subjects  they  will  teach. 


After  some  struggle  for  respectable 
status,  business  courses  have  been 
integrated  into  the  curriculum  of  our 
sec-ondary  schools.  VV'e  must  take  care 
that  these  business  courses  do  not 
lose  their  significance  and  that  teach¬ 
ers  are  given  the  op{)ortunity  to  teach 
these  subjects  as  they  were  taught  to 
them,  not  as  they  have  Imen  wcakenerl 
by  a  philosophy  of  education  too 
lenient  or  t(MJ  abstract. 

Teachers  who  enter  or  remain  in 
the  teaching  profession  arc  justified 
in  expecting  ct*rtain  conditions.  They 
must  have  the  classroom  facilities 
they  need.  They  must  have  time  to 
present  their  coursr-s.  Their  efforts 
must  not  Ire  eclipsed  by  extracurric¬ 
ular  activities  or  (rep  nu-etings  that 
keep  their  students  from  class,  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  nimd  the  understanding 
and  co-operation  of  their  administra¬ 
tors.  Usr*less,  burdensome  meetings 
exact  time  and  energy  Iretter  reserv'cd 
for  the  classroom.  Too  many  fringe 
courses  and  activities  are  offered  to 

(Continued  on  pnge  34) 
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BU.SINESS  KI)UC.AT1()N  WORI.D 


JOSEPH  C.  HECHT, 

Any  JJ.  E.  (J(J-(JHU1NAT()H  who  l>elievt*s  in  the 
vulut;  of  piil)Iic  relations  is  Ixiiind  to  ask  himself: 
“What’s  the  Ix'st  way  inak»*  tin*  coinmiinity  c'on- 
scions  of  onr  (iistril>utiv(*-e(hication  program?” 

In  Poughkeepsie,  we  tried  newspuix'r  releases, 
«ertificates  of  appreciation,  Mtrrchant-of-the-Year 
.iwanls,  VVindow-I)isplay-of-the-Month,  sc*veral  other 
ty[>es  of  •  presentations,  and  iK*rsonal  conversations. 
All  these*  things  hel|x*d,  hut  none  of  them  really  did 
the  trick. 

We  w(*nt  on  to  hohl  lnnch(*on  meetirl^s  with  «*xcel- 
h*nt  s|M*akers,  arrange  tours  of  onr  D,  E.  department, 
.01(1  bring  merchants  into  onr  classrooms  for  qncstion- 
and-answer  s<*ssioiis.  .\gain,  th(*se  metlKuls  were 
r(*warding,  hnt  w(*  still  felt  that  we  were  not  getting 
onr  stor)'  across. 

I  investigated  tin*  availahle  motion  pictures,  slide 
pr(*sentation.s,  and  hnlletin-board  material.  I  was  im¬ 
pressed;  I  felt  that  visual  aids  held  the  answer  that  I 
was  l(K)king  for.  Tla*  trouble  was  that  the  visual 
devievs  availabh*,  through  iK)  fault  of  their  own,  did 
not  tell  onr  local  stor>'  aderpiately. 

\Mien  I  t(K)k  my  pnddeni  to  Irene  Cypher,  of  the 
.\ndio-Visnal  Department  of  New  York  University’s 


'r)ijgh|rcep‘.ie  (N  Y  )  High  '-  tiool 

.School  of  Education,  sla*  snggest(*d  that,  in  ord(*r  to 
tell  onr  own  story,  we  might  try  to  use  individnali/.(*d 
.Old  personal i/(*d  slid(*s.  I  was  hesitant  lN*canse  I  had 
h.id  no  <*X|)<*ri(*nce  in  co-ordinating  slides  with  an 
o\(*rall  pres(*ntation.  Hnt  Doc-tor  Cypher's  advice  and 
enconrag(*m(*nt  convinced  me  that  we  ctmld  do  it  — 
and  so  “Ponghke«*psie’s  Distributive  F'ducation  De¬ 
partment  in  Action”  was  lx»m. 

Once  the  g(*neral  approach  was  set,  we  fac(*d  onr 
first  r(*al  probbrni  -  money.  Wm  estimated  that  oni 
proj(*ct  would  c-ost  alxait  $1(N).  Although  onr  d(*part- 
ment  works  liard  at  public  relations,  our  budg(*t 
(nee(ll(*ss  to  say)  has  no  (*X|M‘nditnre  earmarked  for 
this  activity,  Wi*  d(*cidi*d  to  tak(*  onr  problem  to  onr 
Distributive  Education  ('Inb. 

The  club  meml)<*rs  d(*cided  by  a  vote  tliat  tbe  plan 
should  be  <arri(*d  out,  then  considered  ways  and 
m(*ans.  f.Mthongh  th<*  club  tr(*asury  held  over  $1,0(X), 
this  amount  had  already  been  earmarked  for  the  c-om- 
ing  national  conv(*ntion  of  tin*  Distributive  Education 
f ’Inbs  of  America,  our  merchants  dinner,  two  colleg** 
scholarships  for  students  taking  retailing  at  a  recog¬ 
nized  (  (»lleg(*,  and  various  (»ther  ex[H?nws. ) 

fContiniifil  on  tirxt  pou,t’) 
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0.  I.  STORY 


Here's  a  public-relations  device  that's  a  co-ordinator's  dream 


WIm?!!  wi*  want  to  ram-  we  generally  do  it 

by  M'lliriK  Mxncthiii^;  after  all,  tlie  way  to  learn  sclliiif^ 
if  to  fell.  Wc  bad  already  bad  talcs  campaigns  for 
iiiuga/irH*  fiibfCTiptions,  tickets  for  our  fashion  sliows 
fMH?  HKW,  <><-tolM*r,  '57,  p.  19),  journals,  and  a  host 
of  other  ontside-of-fclM>ol  campaigns.  Tlu'y  bad  netted 
profits— but  tbesi*,  t(K),  w«rre  c'amiarked. 

We  finally  drx.-ided  on  a  Vi-pound  bar  of  chocolate, 
which  would  carry  our  I).  K.  (ilub  emblem  on  its 
wrap|M*r  and  would  s<.*ll  for  50  cents.  We  conducted 
our  campaign  during  Christmas  week  (to  insure  that 
no  cliocolate  would  lx;  sold  in  schrrol)  and  ended  by 
banking  $150,  all  from  d(H)r'tO'<i(M)r  S4*lling. 

In  the  meantime,  a  group  of  students  helpt'd  me 
set  up  the  plan  for  the  slide  presentation.  We  agreed 
that  w(*  would  slmw: 

1.  How  we  teach  salesmanship 

2.  flow  salesmanship  is  put  into  practice  in  the  store 

3.  How  we  teach  the  subj<sf.‘t  matter  of  the  New 
York  State  Syllabus 

4.  flow  we  run  our  scIkmiI  store  (with  emphasis  on 
our  iinit-crmtrol  system) 

5.  How  students  are  chos<;n  for  jobs 
0.  How  the  program  is  co-ordinated 

7.  How  a  window  display  is  ex(>(.'ute<I,  from  planning 
iMiard  to  completed  job 

8.  How  students  p<*rforrn  on  various  jobs,  from 
salesman  to  butcher’s  assistant 

Planning  Photos  Sovos  Tlmo 

We  wanted  our  pictur(‘s  to  be  dramatically  efb‘ctive, 
v>  we  decid«*d  tf)  use  merchants  and  stiuh'iits  wh(» 
were  |>opular  with  our  audience.  In  order  to  save 
time  in  the  actual  sh(M)ting,  we  s(‘t  up  a  2-  by  2-inch 
s({uare  on  a  3  by  5  curd  for  each  picture,  noted  where 
the  picture  would  be  taken  and  what  furniture  shotdd 
ap|M'ur  in  it,  and  drew  stick  figures  to  aid  in  iM)sing 
the  real-life  models.  Hecaiisa;  some  shots  would  be 
taken  in  the  scIkm)1  and  others  in  town,  we  worked 
out  an  itinerary  that  would  allow  our  photographer 
(our  visual-aids  co-ordinator)  to  avoid  .setirrying 
around  more  than  was  absolutely  mvessary.  As  a 
result,  he  was  able  to  take  02  pic'tures  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  We  accompanied  each  slide  with  a  cxnn- 
mentury  (*xplaining  whati'ver  phase  of  the  I).  F..  story 
was  la’ing  illustrated. 

When  we  had  all  our  materials  organized,  we  h<‘ld 
a  siKcial  mteting  of  tin*  Distributive  Kducation  (Mub 
for  a  preview.  F’.ach  student  used  an  evaluation  shc'r't 
to  muk<*  comments  c-onc>erning  the  presentation.  Many 
of  the  students’  suggestions  were  incorporated  into  a 
revised  presentation. 

Our  next  st<*p  W'us  to  make  arrangt'inents  with  the 
D.  E.  co-ordinator  in  a  nearby  city  to  presrmt  tin* 
slides  at  a  .sc'ssion  of  his  adult-education  class.  This 
procetlure  would  give  us  a  testing  ground  with  an 
adult  audience,  but  it  would  not  dt*tract  from  the 


initial  interest  of  the  adults  in  our  own  town  w'ho 
would  see  the  slides  at  our  merchants  dinner. 

When  we  had  n*fined  the  pres<*ntation  to  our  satis- 
factioti,  we  s<*nt  engraved  invitations  to  all  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  town  who  had  co-operated  with  our  pro¬ 
gram,  wc*re  co-opc*rating  at  the  time,  or  might  co¬ 
operate  in  the  future  and  invited  thc*m  to  a  dinner 
idanmrd  for  seven  o’cicK-k  (an  hour  after  regular  store 
closing  tim<*).  We  also  invited  our  schcx)rs  guidance 
ct)un.selor,  principal,  and  all  other  school  administra¬ 
tors,  including  tin;  nu'ml^ers  of  the  Hoard  of  Educ-a- 
tion,  as  well  as  state  and  national  D.  E,  officials. 
(When  the  editor  of  the  Icxal  newspaper  heard  that 
the  mayor  and  the  city  manager  were  coming,  he  de- 
cid<’d  to  come,  too.) 

After  th<*  dinruT,  we  made  our  slide  presi'iitation 
"off  the  cuff,’*  having  discarded  the  3  by  5  cards  in 
favor  of  a  more  conversational  tone.  As  a  ix>rsonal 
tf)uch,  we  mentioned  the  nanu's  of  all  students  and 
merchants  shown  in  the  slides. 

The  dinner  was  pleasant,  the  presentation  went  off 
w<*ll,  and  the  whole  affair  was  a  success,  as  the  writeup 
in  the  pajM*r  the  next  day  atteste<l.  For  several  days, 

I  receivcil  mail  from  local  merchants  who  said  that, 
altlKiugh  they  had  thought  the^  were  familiar  with 
our  program,  they  had  never  realizetl  that  we  went 
so  deeply  into  the  subject  matt<*r  of  retailing. 

Since  that  first  showing,  we  have  taken  our  presen¬ 
tation  to  many  service  clubs,  churches,  and  c-ollege 
classes,  W'here  the  reception  has  Iwen  most  gratifying. 
We  now  have  the  kind  of  Inral  public-relations  device 
that  we  ha<l  been  seeking  ff)r  years. 

TIPS  ON  SLIDE  PRESENTATIONS 

•  Decide  whom  you  want  to  reach — parents, 
merchants,  or  students 

•  Decide  what  you  want  to  say — are  you  going 
to  "sell"  the  work-experience  program,  or  do 
you  want  to  accomplish  some  other  objective? 

•  Use  schematic  drawings  In  planning  pictures. 
In  order  to  save  posing  time 

•  Set  up  your  seguences:  then  group  all  school 
pictures  together  and  all  outside  pictures  to¬ 
gether,  In  order  to  save  photographer's  time 

•  For  quality,  take  pictures  with  a  light  meter 

•  View  the  pictures  yourself,  making  notes  on 
points  to  be  Included  In  the  commentary 

•  Preview  the  pictures  with  an  audience,  In  or¬ 
der  to  get  a  group  reaction 

•  Re-edIt  pictures  In  light  of  group  reaction 

•  Omit  a  written  commentary  In  presenting  the 
slides,  In  order  to  Insure  naturalness 

•  Stand  In  front  of  your  audience,  so  that  sound 
and  picture  come  from  the  same  direction 
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Tor  nole-takin;'  purpo>»t?>  .  .  . 

Make  Shorthand  Students 


KATHRYN  B.  CLARK 

Tuv.alooui  (Ala  )  High  School 

MISS  ALLKN  stands  iM'fore  tin* 
sh«>rthund  class  dictatinjj— uii- 
tim<-d  olfic-c*  style*— an  article  fiDin 
Today’s  Secretary  alxiut  Rood  Rronm- 
iiiR.  Students  sit  attentively,  with  nnte- 
iMKiks  oiH'ii  and  |H‘ns  poised.  Hut 
they’re  not  w'ritiriR!  Wait— that  one 
wrote  a  line  or  so;  but  she’s  st«)pped 
now'.  Several  others  write  briefly,  then 
pause  again. 

“Funny  kind  of  shoithand  class 
tltus  is,”  thinks  the  visitor  who  is  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  opc'ti  denir.  "StudcMits  on 
strike?  Teacher  blind  or  something? 
Say,  what  g(K*s  on  here?” 

"What  g(K‘s  on  here”  is  part  of  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  listening  .skills 
of  our  business  students.  It’s  also  an 
effort  to  aid  thcmi  in  learning  to  use 
their  shorthand  as  a  help,  rather  than 
letting  it  lx*  a  handicap,  in  situations 
tfiat  don’t  recpiire  verbatim  transcripts 
<»f  all  that  was  said.  The  objective 
is  clear,  usable  notes. 

From  Confusion  to  Chaos 

\  senior  girl  complains,  "I’ve  Ix-eii 
trying  to  use*  my  shorthand  to  take 
notes  on  Moi'lxih  in  Fnglish  class, 
but  I  just  get  all  mixed  up.  1  fall 
Ixdiind  and  then  my  tx)tes  get  scrawly, 
atxl  I’m  concentrating  so  hard  on  try¬ 
ing  to  get  it  all  down  that  I  don’t 
imderstatxl  what  she’s  saying  aixl  I 
can’t  rc‘ad  my  notes  later  and  ...” 

"Just  a  minute,”  the  teacher  finally 
manages  to  scpiee/e  in.  "You  mean 
you’ve  lxx*n  trying  to  take  down  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  was  said?” 
discouraged  ixxl.  ",\ny  others  had  the 
same  exix*rieruc?”  .\n  accusing  fiehl 
f)f  hands  wavc*s,  with  murmurs  of  "I 
tried  it  once— that  was  enough!”  "You 
told  us  to  use?  our  shorthand  outside 
of  class,  but  it  d(X*sn’t  work.  Wliy, 
by  the  time  I’d  figured  out  how  to 
write  "Thane  of  Cawdor,'  Miss  R  was 
on  the  next  page!” 

Both  resc*arc'h  and  practical  ex« 
[x-rienc'e  tr*ll  us  that  the  fewer  tho 


BETTER  LISTENERS 


notes,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  lx* 
reviewed  and  used,  Yi‘t  writers  of 
shorthaixl  are  tempted  by  the  ver\ 
ease  and  speed  of  w'ritmg  into  mak¬ 
ing  t(K)  many  ixrtes.  'The  result  is 
often  a  tangled,  disc'rxiragingly  bulkv 
mixture  of  the  important  and  the 
trivial. 

Kxpi'its  on  listening  agree  that  time 
sp«‘nt  taking  ixrtes  should  lx*  cut  to 
the  minimum.  Listening  efficiency 
drops  sharply  when  ycxi’re  writing. 
'The  obvious  answer  seems  to  lx*  to 
write  short,  accurate  notes  in  short- 
luind  and  esux-entrate  more  time  aixl 
attention  on  li.stening. 

Undoubtetlly,  n  few  persist«*nt,  in¬ 
genious  students  will  stumble  hit-or- 
miss  on  effective  ways  to  make  us<*  of 
shorthand  for  norxlictation  purposes. 
But  why  leave  them  to  struggle  when 
a  few’  specific  "Ixrws”  and  soiix*  prac¬ 
tice  in  r*lass  can  work  wotxh*rs? 

Ia‘t  nx*  tell  you  what  we’vr*  bc<*n 
doing.  (V’oiTII  probably  discovr-r  t<*ch- 
ni(|ues  that  are  even  more  useful.) 

Tirst,  tve  pinned  dnu  tt  the  nerd 
We  di.scussed  pr<*.sent  atxl  future  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  using  shorthatxl  for  pur¬ 
poses  fjther  than  office  dictation  and 
fX'rsonal  note-making  (lists,  remiixlers, 
library  reports,  rxrtes  for  ('omposing 
h-tters).  Some  suggested  uses  were: 
( 1 )  for  taking  ixrtes  in  other  courses  in 
sehrx)!,  rx)w  and  later;  (2)  for  mak¬ 
ing  notes  on  a  speech  or  iliscussion, 
as  the  group’s  rtfficial  secretary  or  re- 
prrrter,  or  for  personal  use;  (.3)  fi»r 
taking  "main-point”  or  smnmarv  notes 
of  meetings  or  conferenr-es  on  the 
fob. 

We  talked  alxxit  how  to  reeogni/#* 
important  irleas  in  the  eonventxxially 
organized  speech,  watching  for  transi- 
‘i  <nal  language  and  use  of  recapitula¬ 
tion.  We  agreed  that  the  rambling, 
unorganized  talk  was  harrier  to  follms’, 
but  that  it  coulfl  often  lx*  v)rterl  out 
into;  ( I )  prinriplrs  that  the  speaker 
was  advancing,  and  (2)  farts  that  he 
was  using,  or  appeals  that  he  was 
making,  to  supprrrt  the  principles. 

\ext,  ire  deridi’d  “hnu  ”  We  g.ive 


up  the  conventional  outline  foiiii  as 
t(x>  hk(*ly  to  di.stract  atxl  (smfuse  dur¬ 
ing  note-taking.  As  much  as  possible, 
we  W(xdd  write  complete  summars 
sentencr'S  during  intrixluctory  state¬ 
ments  or  transitional  pausr'S  in  the 
talk.  We’rl  start  these  at  the  left  of 
the  ix)telxN>k  aixl  write  all  the  way 
across  the  page,  skipping  a  line  Ix*- 
tween  sentr'nces.  Facts,  figures,  and 
(|notations  that  seemed  important 
eixMigh  to  record  wrxild  lx*  indiMited 
almost  to  the  c<'nt«*r  liix*  of  the  note- 
Ixxtk. 

We’d  ns<*  tlx*  words  of  the  speaker 
as  much  as  possible  but  wouldn’t  lx*si- 
tate  to  nsr*  our  own  language  wlx*n 
it  S4*enx*d  lx*st  to  do  wi.  We’d  prar*- 
ticr*  ipiiekly  writing  ix*w  or  technical 
words  in  longhaixl,  if  that  was  easier 
than  devising  a  shorthand  outline. 

Then,  ti  e  practiced.  We  fonixl  that 
we  had  to  learn  how  to  listen!— for 
ideas,  that  is.  We  started  with  our 
everyday  dx*tation  letters.  Stopping 
dictation  midway  in  a  li'tter,  I  would 
iixpiire,  "Lucy,  why  is  this  man  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  tires  he  Ixnight?" 
'Tlie  first  time,  Lucy  didn’t  know  why, 
but,  S4‘veral  days  and  .30  rpiestions 
later,  she  and  the  others  were  able 
to  answer  that  it  was  liecaiisr*  the  tires 
had  given  less  than  half  the  giiaran- 
ter*d  mileage  lx*fore  tJx*y  wore  out. 

"This  lovely  three-lxjdrrxrm  brftk 
home  can  Ire  vmirs  at  tire  mrxlest  to¬ 
tal  pric*e  of  $H00,”  I'd  dictate,  dearl- 
pan.  I  was  disappointed  if  no  one 
snickered;  I’d  grin  approvingly  if 
most  of  them  c*auglit  tlx*  ridiculous 
price  as  a  Ixxrby  trap  lx*fore  thev 
wr<»te  it  f Continued  tm  fwige  37) 
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Any  TEACHKH  WIIJ.  profit  from 
(-Imm  Ktiiriy  irf  u  wffll-writtcii 
mrthrKl*  \nHtk.  'Iliia  ia  otte  rt'aaon  for 
uaiiiK  ii  mHliodi  t(*xt  in  n  i-ourae  d<r- 
ki((n<‘<i  to  improve  inatruc-tion  in  ty|)e- 
writintt-or  any  otfier  buaineaa  aubject. 
And  wbf*ri  <ine  diacnaa«‘a  with  other* 
tfie  ideaa  covered  in  aiicb  a  Ixaik,  tfte 
Icukona  iKxome  even  more  meuninf(fiil. 
(>n  tfie  otfKrr  hand,  tfiere  are  activi- 
tiea  that  make  a  metfiiKla  claaa  more 
interentiiift  aial  more  infective  wlum 
claaa  time  ia  not  rf'atricted  to  jiiat  lec- 
lurea  and  diaciiaaion. 

Here  are  10  pr(N<durea  that  have 
proved  effective  in  my  metluMla  claaa<‘a 
in  Improvement  of  Inatruction  in 
'ry|N‘wrilinf{: 

1  ilMxmiiiKC 


alarwa  the  eaae  witfi  which  it  can  he 
o|M*rated. 


If  any  of  the  firat-choice  leaaons  tfiat 
were  ret^ueated  are  not  aelected,  tfie 
inatructor  will  teach  those  himself.  He 
also  teaches  any  other  lessons  that  }ie 
thinks  especially  valuable.  If  the 
course  is  long  enough  or  the  class 
small  enough,  more  than  one  demon¬ 
stration  might  Ik?  given  by  each  stu¬ 
dent. 

Here  are  right  lessons  that  should 
l)e  given; 

— sireerl-hu.ilding  procedures, 
—accuracy-building  procedures, 

— talrulation  by  the  hackspace-crm- 
tering  mrthod, 

-letter  typing,  Ixith  s|)eed  drill  on 
parts  other  than  the  body  and  pre¬ 
view  and  practice  on  words  and 
phrases  in  the  IxKly, 

—composing  at  the  ty|)ewriter, 
-chain-feeding  enveh)pes  or  cards, 
—the  first  lesson  on  electric  type¬ 
writers,  and 

—multiple  carlxm  copies,  including 
assembling  the  pack,  making  correc¬ 
tions,  and  removing  carbons. 

During  the  dc'monstration,  the  class 
ac-ts  as  “students"  learning  at  their 
typ«*writers.  A  duplicated  les.son  plan 
is  provided  by  the  “teacher"  so  that 
the  stud<*nts  ne<‘d  not  Ik?  distracted  hy 
taking  notes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  and 
iK'fore  any  discussion,  brief  comments 
are  typed  on  cards  by  each  partici- 


2ANS<nA'l>.U  eiBLKX^RAPHY  ON 
,  cabik»-To  encourage  profes- 
sifMial  reading  probably  is  one  of  the 
objective*  of  every  methods  course. 
Here  is  (Nie  way  that  lias  proved  very 
satisfactory.  A  requirement  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  numlier  of  reading  references  is 
set  up  at  the  iK'ginning  of  the  tc*rm. 
Each  student  krn'ps  reading  nott>s  in  a 
notelMMik,  using  any  form  he  wishes. 
,\li  that  be  is  asked  to  submit  is  a  5 
by  3  card  with  a  typewritten,  anno¬ 
tated  bibliographical  reference,  plus  a 
brief  (evaluative  statement.  A  card  file 
is  k(efit  in  a  suitable  liK-ation— the  ebss- 
riKxn,  the  instructor’s  office,  or  the  de- 
partm«‘ntal  library— wherever  it  will  be 
available  to  all.  Anyone  may  thus 
clieck  this  file  to  ascertain  the  gist  of 
an  article  and  sorn#*one  else’*  evalua¬ 
tion  of  it.  In  addition,  oral  reports  of 
some  of  the  articles  read  are  given  in 
class.  Frequently,  lively  discussions 
grow  out  of  ideas  set  forth  in  the 
course  of  such  reports. 


CKT-AC^gUAIN'IKII  SM- 

I  •  sioNS-At  the  first  m(*eting  of  the 
class,  hold  a  get-acquainted  session, 
particularly  if  mc*mlM‘rs  of  the  gioup 
do  not  kiMiw  OIK?  another,  Hiis  might 
Im*  the  situation  in  a  summer  term 
when  there  are  many  im'w  stiicleiits  on 
campus.  Vfy  iK*op|c  seem  to  enjoy 
learning  alNiiit  each  other,  their 
homes,  families,  hobbies,  etc.  Having 
a  ta{)e  record(*r  on  hand  to  turn  this 
into  a  sort  of  “mike-side  interview" 
has  at  least  two  advantages.  lIuTe  is 
the  fun  students  have  rif  lumring  th(xn- 
selves  when  the  ta|K’  is  playtHl  back; 
and,  for  those  to  whom  rc'cording 
eeplipment  is  still  a  bit  unfamiliar,  it 


3TKA<;illNC  IlKMONSTHATIONS  — 
•  Each  student  is  asked  to  sug¬ 
gest  two  or  three  Ic'ssons  that  he 
would  like  to  sck?  taught,  listing  thixn 
in  order  of  preference.  The  entire  list 
is  submitted  to  the  class,  and  each 
rnemlK'r  selects  one  that  he  will  teach. 
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pant.  'Miese  arc  jjivcn  to  the  instriKtur, 
who  later  reviews  them  privately  with 
the  “teacher.”  An  oral  discussion  pt*- 
riod  follows,  in  which  questions  are 
raised  and  idea.s  discusst'd.  Often,  the 
“teacher”  is  callerl  on  to  explain  why 
he  used  a  certain  pnK-<*rlure.  Mrnlifica- 
tions  in  his  pres«*nt.ition  .sometimes 
are  sii^tKcsted. 

4BrLi.K I  iN'-HOAHii  nisi'i.AYs— h^ach 
•  student  is  res|>onsihle  fur  one 
hullHin-lMjard  display;  these  are 
spac-e<l  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
term.  The  students  choose  the  topics 
they  wish  to  develop.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  a  student  may  choose  to  re¬ 
late  his  bulletin  board  to  the  demon¬ 
stration  lesson  he  teaches.  In  that  case, 
the  two  are  correlated  as  to  date  «»f 
presentation.  It  is  probably  In-tter  not 
to  make  this  tie-in  a  rejpiirement, 
however,  for  some  lessons  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  adaptable  to  bulletin-lM)ard 
treatment. 

Hhikk  TYerwiunsN  hei’ohis— 
•  He<piire  a  reiM)rt  that  deals  with 
a  topic  related  to  the  tear  hing  of  type¬ 
writing  and  based  on  some  of  the  ref- 
er«*nct'  readings,  other  r«-search,  ex- 
|H*rience,  etc.  This  will  result  in  some 
of  the  reading  being  related,  rather 
than  a  complete  miscellany. 

A  hrit'f  pajx'r  s<-r\es  the  purix>se 
better  than  a  “term  pa|XT,”  which  re- 
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Tapes,  demonstrations, 
displays,  reports — 
Here  are  some  off-beat 
ideas  that  will 
enliven  a  methods 
course  in  any 
business  subject 


tpiires  too  much  time  and  thought  in 
proiMjrtiun  to  that  available.  This  bru  f 
report  can  direc't  attention  to  such 
techniques  of  goixl  manuscript  writ¬ 
ing  as  organization  of  content,  Kng- 
lish,  and  typing  style,  iiK-huling  foot¬ 
notes  and  bibliography.  I  am  c«>n- 
vinced  that,  generally  .s|M>akmg.  one 
d(H‘s  not  teach  others  to  (XTlorm  at  a 
level  suiH‘rior  to  one’s  own.  In  othei 
words,  if  the  ti‘aclM*r,  as  ,i  tvpist,  neg- 
h*cts  to  follow  correct  st\l«*,  to  pniof- 
read  carefully,  and  to  make  ui‘at  cor 
rections,  it  is  cpiite  unlikely  that  he  is 
very  much  c‘onc*ernc‘d  alMiiit  those  as- 
|M‘cts  when  he  is  teaching  in  his  own 
cla-ssrcNim.  If  a  typing  teac  her’s  work 
should  exemplify  the*  Ix'st  in  typing 
prcKrcliires,  this  .should  mean  more 
than  gocKi  stroking  tcxhniipies. 

6Kxc:iia\(.in(:  c.smks  oh  m.xic.r.s 
•  — Kach  student  is  askc-cl  to  con¬ 

tribute  one  game  or  dc'vic  e  that  he  has 
iisc-d  with  gcMwl  results,  for  the  inex- 
|M*rienc-ecl  teacher,  it  should  1h-  one  he 
would  like  to  u.sc-.  Duplicated  copies 
are  prepared  for  the-  rest  of  the  class. 
A  word  of  caution,  however.  Don’t  lx* 
carric'd  away  by  enthusiasm  and  give 
undue  attention  to  this  matter  of  c‘x- 
trinsic  motivation.  It  is  only  one  small 
facot  of  the  picture. 

/Office  visits— Deiwnding  on  the* 
•  make-up  of  the  class,  the  com- 
munitic's  from  which  c-ach  comes,  and 
so  on,  consider  the*  ich*.i  of  arranging 
one  or  more  visits  to  IcKal  biisim-ss 
offices,  whc*re  the  students  will  h.ive 
an  opiMirtiinity  to  see  business  ma¬ 
chines  in  use*.  You  might  also  visit 
loc*al  ty|M'writer  rc*presentativ<*s  to  get 
uccpiainted  with  new  dc'velopments. 

Sl.aXI'II.NC  Tin  MAMFAC.TUHKHS— 

•  Kvc*ry  convention-goer  knows 
that  it  is  wise*  planning  to  have  at  least 
one  half-i'inpty  suitcase  when  he 
leaves  home.  He  can  then  re  turn  with 
it  well-filled  with  the  liookicts,  pam¬ 
phlets,  charts,  sample's,  and  such  gath- 
e*re*d  freiin  ce>nve*ntie»n  efxhibiteirs.  l'e*r- 
h.ips  ine'lheMls  stucle*nts  are*  e*ntitle-el  tei 
re'ap  a  similar  harve-st.  At  any  tale*, 
weirth-while*  printe*d  male-rials  are- 
available  in  abunelance*  freim  lyi>e- 
wriler  companies,  machine*  ce)inpanie*s, 
publishe-rs,  tnanufactuie'rs  of  office* 
supplii*s,.ane]  others.  He*epie*sls  shoiilel 
lx*  made  judiciously  in  eirde-r  to  ceille-ct 
mate-rial  etf  real  merit  and  use*.  Obtain 
ing  this  material  can  lx*  handle*r|  as  a 
e-lass  [irojec-t,  howe*ve*r,  if  time-  is  short, 
the  instructor  may  wish  to  write  Ix- 
feireharid  and  have  th<*  material  avail 
able-  at  the  Ix-ginning  eif  the*  ceiurse*. 


9  1*Hei.Me)l|.M.  ACUIO-MSCAI.  MAIK- 
•  lUAiJi  /-’i/ffi.v.-  With  graduate 
cl.isse*s,  I  have  found  it  Ix-st  to  wait 
until  the*  cla.ss  convent*s  Ix-feire  scht*d- 
iilmg  films,  riicn  I  make  a  survey  to 
elt*tc*rmme*  the  films  with  which  the 
ina)orils  aie*  familiar,  lor  tune  sheitilcl 
neit  Ik*  waste-d  in  showing  those*.  He*t- 
e*ieuce  to  any  gexxl  dire-c  tory  eil  films 
will  lt*\e*al  lUiHI)  (hill  .lie*  weirlh  vi  liih* 
The*  nistiuctoi,  eif  couiv*,  sheiuld  pre¬ 
view  or  be  familiar  wifh  any  film  Ix*- 
fore*  he*  sche*clul(*s  it  feir  showing. 

I\lujthm  re-eore/.v.  If  the*  greiup  is  not 
.icepiaiute-el  with  this  tyix*  of  re*ceml, 
iucoi|xiiate*  it  into  ii  de-ineiiistratiein. 
K\c»*llent  ne*w  albums  are  avail.ible*. 

Tcipe'.v.  T’here  is  a  taix*  pre-p.ire*d  by 
IHM’s  Marieui  Wexx!  that  aids  typists 
tr.insleriing  Iteim  manual  to  elcc-tric 
t\|M  write*rs.  IBM  will  send  the  tape 
witheiiit  charge*  aiiel  allow  yeiii  tei  make* 
ii  c-e»py  eif  it.  T'he*re  are  eitlx-r  helpful 
te*ac  hing  taix-s  -serie-s  of  ke*\lMi.iid  le*s- 
seins,  s|M-e*el  le*sse>us,  acc-urae-y  le-sseins, 
e  tc.-  that  may  lx*  purchase-ei  lioiii  pub¬ 
lishing  companie‘s. 

iMieeillUCINC.  .NEW  AM)  ELEe> 

•  line  tyt'ewhuehs  If  you  dei 
not  have  iie-w  mexle-ls  eif  the*  .staiidaid 
make-s  in  yeiiir  de-partme-nt,  machine 
re*pr(*se*ntative*s  usually  are*  witling  to 
loan  you  a  le*w  suc  h  machines  lor  sev- 
ci.d  we*e*ks  of  the*  te-iiii.  This  will  oli(*r 
the-  |x*eiple*  in  yeiur  class  a  ch.mce  to 
Ix-e-oine*  ac-e|uainte*d  with  iie-w  le*atur(;s, 
.Old  pe-ihaps  it  will  he*lp  the-iii  to  de*- 
c-iele*  which  machine's  tei  ii-c-oinmi'lid 
(or  pure  h.ise*  in  tlie-ir  own  sc-hexils. 

The*  e*le*ctric  ty|x*writer  is  neiw  lx* 
(liming  ie*cugni/.e*(l  as  a  ele*sirable* 
te-.uhing  texil  at  all  leve-ls  of  instruc 
tion,  re-garelle-ss  of  whe*the*r  (he  stu- 
ili*nt  e  xix-e  ts  to  lx*  using  an  c-k-c-tric 
ty|x*writ(*r  afti*r  graihiation.  ’Iherc- 
loie-,  it  weiiild  se*e*m  that  one*  ohjec-tive 
of  eve-ry  ty [x*writing  me*th<xls  class 
shoulel  lx*  to  de-ve*lop  in  the*  me*mlx*rs 
an  unele-rstaiieling  ol  /lem;  anil  uJtij 
i  le-e  tiie*  ty |x*write*is  are*  so  use-ful  for 
the*  ty|x-wriling  stueie*n(.  This  would 
imply,  of  esiursc*,  that  it  is  also  e|e*sii 
able*  lor  le*ache*rs  Id  have*  some*  jx-r- 
sonal  pr.ie-tic-e*  on  i-le-ctric-  f ype*wrife*rs. 
In  fad,  if  ther  me*thexl->  inslnie  for  can 
.issist  those*  in  his  class  to  improve- 
|x*rseinal  typing  -skill  on  iiiiif  of  the* 
type*write*is,  it  is  probable*  that  a  con- 
e  eimitarit  liene*fit  will  include*  their  elo- 
ing  a  Ix-tter  job  of  te*ac-hing  stuele-nts. 

T  he*re  aie-  my  10  siiggi-stions.  Why 
not  intrexhie  e-  one-  of  llx-m  tlx-  iX‘st 
time-  your  me  thexis  e  lass  lx*come*s  a 
bit  st.ile-  for  either  you  or  your 
stuele-nts? 
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After  visiting  local  industries. 

LKADFIHS  III  t'ducatiuii  uiid 

nfss  wlio  are  interested  in 
actively  prninuting  ecunoinic  and 
linsiness  ediicatiun  might  well  take 
a  cue  from  liillskle.  New  Jersey, 
lien*,  the  Hillside  Industrial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  educational  leaders 
have  instituted  a  “Teacher-Industry 
Hay.”  Instead  oi  deploring  the  wide¬ 
spread  ignorance  oi  students  and 
adults  in  regard  to  the  oireration 
oi  American  capitalism,  Hillside’s 
citizens  have  taken  a  [xisitive  step 
to  eliminate  many  [Xipular  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  private  enterprise  by 
pres(*nting  facts.  What  better  place 
to  start  than  with  teachers,  who  are 
obviously  the  ones  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  promoting  latter  und«*r- 
standing  oi  business  institutions?  In 
line  with  this  idea,  each  of  Hillside’s 
175  Public  St  bool  teachers  recently 
six*nt  a  day  at  one  of  25  local  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  both  laige  and  small. 

I  teach  economics  in  the  social- 
studies  department  of  the  high 
schtx)!.  On  .March  3,  i  re^rorted  to 
Hatfield  Wire  and  Cable  Corixira- 
tion.  Ihere,  along  with  several 
colh'agnes,  including  Wayne  T. 
Hranom,  superintendent  of  schools,  1 
Nsas  greated  by  plant  officials.  'Ihey 
obviously  rt'lished  the  prosiK*ct  of  a 
tlay  desoted  to  teaching  the  “profs." 

After  our  exchange  of  greetings, 
the  officials  handl'd  out  to  us  "stu¬ 
dents”  packets  containing  booklets 
that  descrilred  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness,  its  parent  company  and  asstKia- 
tt-d  enterprises,  its  yearly  financial 
rejxirt,  its  history-in  short,  all  the 
information  that  one  would  need  if 
he  were  interested  in  investing  in 
the  company.  Morris  Lubin,  the  firm’s 
assistant  treasurer,  seemed  pleasetl 
to  Im.‘  able  to  disiH-nse  enough 
“homework”  for  a  very  long  evening. 

Here,  briefly,  are  the  highlights 
oi  onr  group’s  activities  that  day; 

•  Inevitably,  we  discussed  the 
current  economic  situation,  with 
emphasis  on  the  causes  of  the 
downturn. 

•  \N'e  asked  a  lot  of  questions. 


TIIK  VAPOR  FHAC'TOMKTKR  is  explained  to  Cerard  Parisi,  high  school  chemistry 
teacher,  by  Dr.  Martin  Kuna,  director  of  hiologkal  scieneex,  Hristol- Myers  PiikIik Is 
Division,  as  part  of  Teuther-Imliistry  Day  in  Hillside,  New  Jersey. 


Teacher-Industry  Day: 
A  Once-a-Year  Partnership 


FLOYD  A.  DENICOLA 

Hillside  IN.  I  )  High  School 
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these  teachers  were  more  confident  about 


helping  students  understand  our  economic  system 


tiiauy  of  dealing  with  lalM)r- 

iiianagement  problems. 

•  The  uHieiuls  aequainted  ns  with 
the  guixls  pr(Khieed  at  the  plant,  the 
raw  materials  ns(‘d,  and  the  methods 
of  distribution  employed. 

•  VVe  found  ourselves  thoroughly 
engrossed  in  a  tour  of  the  prorluc- 
tion  lines  and  other  work  areas.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  management  and  labor 
made  it  evident  that  they  were 
jnstifiahly  proud  of  their  joint  con¬ 
tribution  in  producing  the  many  kinds 
of  electrical  wires  and  cables  so 
essential  to  the  transmi.s.sion  of  powt^r 
to  American  homes  and  industry. 

Shortly  alter  five  o’clock,  “sc’Imm)! 
was  dismissed  for  the  day”  with  a 
feeling  of  mutual  .satisfaction  in  a 
<lay  well  spent. 

What  almut  some  of  the 
exiK*riences  of  teachers  in  other 
groups? 

At  the  American  (!an  (’umpany 
plant,  Klmer  V'an  (dider,  physics 
teacher,  accompanied  se>  oral  col¬ 
leagues  on  a  tour  conducted  by  the 
plant  manager  and  the  safety  engi¬ 
neer.  "Observing  high-speiHl  precision 
machinery  in  action,  including  a 
lithographing,  cutting,  forming,  and 
soldering  oix*ration  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  cans,”  .said  Mr.  Van 
Gilder,  "gave  me  a  senw  of  renewed 
purpose  in  teaching  the  theories  and 
principles  of  physics.”  lie  added  that 
plant  officials  and  teachers  shared  a 
luncheon  in  the  company’s  cafetr'ria, 
where  the  conversation  Ixmnced  from 
discussion  of  lalror-inanagement  prob¬ 
lems  to  briefings  on  company  iK>lici«*s, 
the  f^conomcis  of  the  container 
industry,  compc'tition,  and  marketing 
trends. 

I  asked  W'ilfre<l  S.  Johnson,  veteran 
languagf*  teacher,  to  give  me  his 
impressions  of  'I'eacher- Industry  Day. 
".Not  so  long  ago,  when  I  was  teach¬ 
ing  at  P.  Morris  School,”  he  said, 
“I  had  to  pass  tin*  rear  entranw  of 
the  lleil  Ciompany  twice  a  day 
.Naturally,  the  massive  equipment 
and  the  briglitly  painted  tnick  Irodies 
aroiist'd  my  curiosity.  Ulien  Heil 


officials  invited  me  to  come  and 
visit  them,  1  had  a  chanc«  to  st>e  for 
myself  what  was  going  on,  and  to 
a.sk  (piestiomi  al>out  it. 

"The  product  started  as  a  piece 
of  paixT— an  order  to  deliver  s(x*iific 
equipment.  As  it  went  through  the 
tlifferent  stages-draughting,  pattern¬ 
making,  cutting,  assembling,  testing, 
and  finally  painting-it  t(x>k  on  the 
glamor  of  birth. 

"We  didn’t  slop  with  this  one 
pha.se— we  had  to  see  the  innovations 
that  management  was  most  proiul  of. 
.So,  for  a  few  hours,  we  lived  the 
product,  listened  to  its  maker,  formed 
new'  opinions,  and  came  away  with 
a  dee|X‘r  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  one  segment  of  Hillside, 
.New  Jersey.” 

Kdward  Gottlieb,  business  teacher, 
said,  after  visiting  Kdgecomb  Steel, 
"Visits  to  indu.strics  by  teucliers 
whose  backgrounds  were  entirely 
foreign  to  the  oix'rations  they 
observed  certainly  contributerl  a 
broadening  eflect.” 

First-Hand  Look 

For  many  teachers,  the  tlay 
brought  thnr  first  real  contacts  with 
lalxrr,  management,  or  industry  in 
general;  for  a  few,  it  represented 
their  very  first  op|M>rtunity  to  go  in- 
■side  an  industrial  plant.  .Mrs.  Sandra 
(ireenlx*rg,  for  instance,  rejrorted 
that  her  trip  to  Sunrise  Dairies  taught 
her  alxuit  various  pnx-esses  of  pas- 
teuri/ation,  sterilization,  and  c(M)ling 
that  she  had  never  known  lx*fore. 

Teacher-Industry  Day  was  a  signal 
triumph  for  many  of  us  who  wanted 
first-hand  knowledge  of  what  em¬ 
ployers  expect  in  the  way  of  stiiflent 
preparation.  We  came  away  with  a 
clear<*r  c*)t»ception  of  the  (|iiahfi<'a- 
tions  busiiK'ss  sr^-ks  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  M)me  of  the  defi- 
ciencM's  of  the  future  employees, 
particularly  in  s[M*lling  and  grammar. 
Husiiu^s  teachers  were,  of  course, 
espr'cially  interested  in  these  matters. 
During  her  visit  to  Bristol-Myers 
I'nxlucts  Division,  .Mrs.  Minna 


HuIxMistein,  typing  and  stenography 
teacluT,  made  a  |)oint  of  cxxitacting 
heads  of  departments  |X'rtaining  to 
her  field.  .Ml  of  us  were  gratified  to 
S4t*  .many  of  our  former  students 
doing  .so  well  as  employt'es  of  the 
companies  we  visited. 

.\t  (a)o[X‘r  .\IIoy  Goqxrration,  John 
Sidun,  chemistry  instructor,  had  an 
extremely  rt'warding  orientation  to 
the  latest  metallurgical  pnx't'sses  and 
an  outline  of  research  for  new  ma¬ 
terials.  Teachers  in  such  siiecial  sub¬ 
ject  areas  as  his  had  a  Beld  day 
catching  up  on  the  newest  techniiiues 
and  prix'esses.  'Iliey  learned  a  lot 
that  isn’t  in  their  textlxMiks. 

The  history  and  srx'ial-studies 
teachers  were  pleasesl  to  find  first¬ 
hand  evideni-e  that  many  of  Hill¬ 
side’s  small  and  medium  •  sizt* 
businesses  had  started  as  one-man 
enterpris4‘S  and  gained  their  present 
stature  through  the  private-enterprise 
prrxf^sT's  so  higidy  developed  in 
.\merica.  The  op|xirtimity  to  disc'uss 
economic  problems  with  some  of  the 
very  founders  of  these  business«‘s 
brought  the  Henry  Ford  story  much 
cIos<*r  to  them.  Fverywhere  they 
went,  th<‘y  were  impress(*d  by  the 
magnitude  of  plant,  e<|uipirx*nt,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  technical  knowledge  that 
g(K‘s  into  the  prmluction  of  gfMxIs. 
'rfie  millions  of  dollars  they  saw  in¬ 
vested  in  t(x>ls  and  plant  was  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  of  the  important  e 
of  capital  in  prtxluctive  enterprise. 

'file  teachers  (»f  Hillsiile  now  have 
valuable  primary  stxirce  material  on 
.American  business.  With  it,  they  can 
improve  classrtxnn  content  in  eco¬ 
nomics  as  well  as  the  iiwrthtHls  by 
which  they  present  ft.  C’ertairdy,  free 
enterprise  has  gainetl  lx*cauje  some 
of  us  in  the  teaching  professitni  ntiw 
have  a  l>ett«‘r  iintlerstanding  of 
capitalism  at  work.  'I'he  Ix’st  lest  of 
the  value  of  Teacher-Intlustry  Day 
lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  teachers 
are  eagerly  Itxrking  forward  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  tliii  edii- 
califni-and-lnisiness  partnership  as  an 
annual  worksltop. 
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DON'T  STOP  PRACTICING! 


To  master  a  sicill,  both  the  superior  and  the  slow  student  must  keep  at  it 


MARY  WITHEROW 

Beaumont  High  School,  St,  Lotjis,  Mo. 

IN  A  HEClNNlNCi  ktcnogriiphy  cImns 
J  uitai  teli  my  student!  that  1  really 
iH'sitatc  tu  return  the  Hrst  few  scis 
of  test  pu|)crs.  It  setrins  that  there  are 
always  two  attitudes  apparent,  neither 
of  which  is  conducive  tu  achieve¬ 
ment. 

I  find  the  first  attitude  prevalent 
among  the  students  who  have  received 
high  scores.  Tltey  often  feel  tliat  th«*y 
have  learned  all  thete  is  to  know 
alxiiit  slenography-ur,  at  least,  Uiat 
it  is  really  going  to  Ire  a  “snap.'*  1 
always  adiiMMiish  this  group  with. 
“Now  you  liave  a  gixMl  start— don't 
xtttf}  practicing." 

The  tHher  group  falls  into  exactly 
the  opposite  category;  they  receive 
very  low  scxires.  .Stenography  seems 
harder  for  them  to  grasp.  They  can’t 
seem  to  get  startecl.  But.  with  a  little 
|>ersistencr,  tliese  slower  Ireginners 
can  often  osertake  tlie  “luires“  and 
win  the  race.  I  tell  this  group,  “You’ve 
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just  gotten  oil  tu  a  slower  start— now 
you’ll  have  to  work  a  little  harder. 
Dtmt  »top  tfracticing." 

In  other  words,  don’t  ttop  practic¬ 
ing  in  a  time  of  ease  and  don't  stop 
praciicing  in  a  time  of  trial. 

If  a  student  stops  working  on  a 
skill  subjeci  just  because  she  is  a  little 
ahead,  she  will  find  herself  being  over¬ 
taken  by  the  rest  of  the  class.  She  may 
even  find  herself  being  suipassed  by 
that  not-s.>-bright  but  industrious  and 
dirtennined  individual  who  wants  to 
lead  the  parade.  'l1ie  adage  “You 
can’t  aflord  to  slow  down  when  you 
see  the  flag  fur  the  first  lap  of  the 
ractj"  can  apply  just  as  well  to  typ¬ 
ing  as  to  stenography.  If  two  students 
are  typing  an  espial  number  of  words 
a  minute,  and  one  stays  away  from 
class  for  a  few  |)eriods  just  because 
she  is  typing  faster  than  her  class¬ 
mates,  you  know  all  too  well  what 
the  result  is  going  to  lx*. 

What  about  a  time  of  trial?  Some¬ 
times  a  student  feels  that  she  would 
really  like  to  go  down  to  the  coun- 


.selor’s  office  and  ask  fur  a  drop  card 
—she  just  doesn’t  “have  the  knack.’’ 
In  must  cases,  she  is  just  feeling  surr\ 
for  herself.  The  irest  advic*e  anyone 
can  give  her  is:  ""Don't  stop  practic¬ 
ing."  Of  course,  you,  as  the  teacher, 
must  l)c  sure  that  she  is  practicing 
in  the  right  way;  wrung  practice  is 
worse  than  none  at  all. 

Two  “I’’s’’  should  apply  to  any 
practice.  The  first:  a  student  should 
make  her  practice  persotud.  If  she  has 
the  attitude,  “1  can  and  1  wilP— a 
IXTsonal  attitude- she’ll  produce  the 
results. 

'I'he  second  “P"  is  persistence.  Kr- 
ratic  practice  will  not  bring  good  re¬ 
sults.  A  student  must  apply  hersedf 
daily  to  the  study  of  shortliand  vo¬ 
cabulary.  She  shouhl  turn  off  the 
television  set  and  d(‘cline  invitations 
for  other  activities,  tlwn  write  short¬ 
hand  notes  and  read  plate  for  at  least 
thirty  minutes  each  day. 

Tell  your  students,  “Your  goal  may 
l>e  closer  than  you  think.  Don't  stop 
practicing." 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


how  students’  papers 


reveal  technique  problems 


Scan  papers  occasionally  for  a  few  of  these  "What  You  See" 
signals;  you'll  quickly  spotlight  students  who  need  your  help 


NOTE;  All  drill  rcftrancM  art 
to  drills  publnhod  boro  in  Mtrcb. 


WHAT  YOU  Sfl 

I.  Spacos  e#ton  omittod 
botwoon  werdf 


i 

I 

I 

3.  ipmtmt  oh»n 

aftmr  pwnctwatlen 


3.  infra  lattar$  oppaar 
la  word* 


4.  infra  or  ropootod 
words  Im  sontoiKos 


5.  infra  spocos  oppoar 
botwoon  words 


4.  infra  spocos  oppoar 
wlfhia  words 

I 


WHAT  MIGHT  II  WRONG  WHAT  YOU  MIGHT  DO  AlOUT  IT 

Havo  it  filed;  tranifer  ttudonf  to  anothar  machine. 

Hava  student  say  "space"  in  drills  typed  in  radonco  with 
another  student;  check  that  thumb  "bounces"  off  space  bar. 

Use  upper  row  drills  hka  Nos.  4  5,  19-20  (published  here  In 
March);  insist  on  curved  fingers;  put  chalk  on  front  of  machine 
(see  para.  24  of  last  month's  arlicta). 

a.  Doesn't  know  spacing  rules  . ,,rest  this;  if  verified,  drill  on  the  spacing  rules. 

b  Backspaced  to  insert  punctuation  ..(More  common  than  you  d  thinki)  Catch  him  at  il;  mark  it 

wrong. 

c.  Faulty  space  bar  . . . Too  firm;  fn  it;  move  student  to  another  machine. 

d  As  in  I -b  and  l-c  . 4  s  suggested  above  for  l  b  and  l-c. 

a.  Reading  too  far  ahead  . Use  drills  that  slow  down  ayes,  like  Nos  7.  27-29 

b.  Faulty  backspace  key . Student  thinks  he  has  backspaced  to  strengthen  light  latter  or 

make  stnkeover,  but  backspacer  didn't  work;  caution  student. 

c.  Reading  too  hurriedly  . Have  student  call  aloud  the  letters  In  some  drills. 

d.  Double  letters  become  triples . Drill  on  double-letter  words  spalled  aloud  by  the  student. 

a.  Blurring  of  student's  vision  . Student  may  need  (new)  glasses;  check  also  clarity  of  copy. 

f.  Hugging  home  keys  (electric)  . Use  position  drills  like  Nos.  7-10  to  correct;  alert  student. 

g.  Heavy  touch  (electric)  . Curve  fingers  more;  use  "brisk"  drills  like  Nos.  4  6. 

a.  Student  has  looked  up  from  copy  .Catch  him  at  it  (see  Paras.  3-7,  last  month);  sea  7-d,  below. 

b.  Reeding  too  far  ahead  . Use  drills  that  slow  down  ayes,  like  Nos.  7.  27  29;  and  drills 

'>aded  with  repetitions  like  No  6 

a.  SI'vw  space  bar  stroke . Assign  spacebar  speedup  drills  like  Nos.  14-18,  aspacially 

.'Oes  of  "end  start"  words  (like  "wll  like  ends  same  each"), 

b.  Faulty  space  bar  . Too  loose;  f>»:  transfer  student  to  another  machine. 

c.  Bounced  off  punctuation  key  . Assign  punctuation  key  drills  like  Nos.  13.  lb,  (7, 

d.  Leaning  on  space  bar  . Coach  this  student  (but  not  others)  to  use  outward  stroke  on 

space  bar  (thumb  arcs  toward  body);  see  also  l-c  above, 

a.  Slow  release  of  keys  . Use  "double  finger"  drills  (finger  taps  two  different  keys  in 

succession,  as  in  "hunch"  and  "from")  and  Nos  4  6;  using 
rapid  rhythm  recording  can  speed  up  key  release,  also. 

b.  Leaning  on  space  bar  . As  in  5-d  above. 

C.  Nervous  in  speed  push  . Take  off  some  pressure;  guide  student  In  goal  selection, 

d  Faltering  on  long  words  . Use  drills  like  Nos.  24*26  and  many  lines  of  long  words. 

a.  Thumb  falls  back  on  space  bar  ....Compose  drills  ef  words  beginning  with  y,  u,  I,  o,  and  p. 

((.'otifinuerl  on  nett  pnge) 


a.  Faulty  space  bar  . 

b.  Incorrect  space-bar  technique  .  .  . 

c.  Hands  low;  leaning  on  machine  . . . . 
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TiCHNIQUI  PKOtLEMS 


WHAT  YOU  Ml 


WNAT  MIONT  Al  WIONO 


WHAT  YOU  MIGHT  DO  AtOUT  IT 


1. 

•t  l•H•rf  mr  wmrdt 


§.  Omi»»j0m  •#  wr^§  or 
•vmm  whmtm  llmmt 


9.  C0mf0§img  Uk»  wr4» 
(mt,  "m9t“  t»r  “mmw") 


10.  Hylmg  mm4  mt^mm 
tmphmit 


In  *yp*4  immtmrimi 


13.  flr$i  l•ft•f•  mt  wmnl$ 
mttmm  wrmmg 


13.  Mmmy  kmmry  mr 
tkm^mwm^  lmttmr$ 


14.  Mmmy  lmttmr$  light  mr 
ImdiMmrmIhIm 


IS.  Irrmgmimr  Imft-hmm^ 
tmmrgim 

14.  Irrmgmimr  lmSmmtlmm$  mr 
tmhmimtimg* 


IT.  OnmrImmmI  llmm  mtmth 
tmm  Immg  mr  $hmrt 

14.  OlMmrmIhIm  pmttmrm 
Im  klm4»  mt  mrrmrt 


•  RMding  foo  far  ahaad  . Um  drilli  tf^at  tlow  down  aya»,  lika  No*.  7,  27-29;  also,  have 

itudant  *pail  aloud  toma  line*  }f  drill*. 

b.  Lack  of  concantralion  . . Uta  drill*  that  occuoy  tba  mind,  lika  27-28,  46-47,  and  57-61. 

c.  Confu*ion  of  similar  word*  ....... .Slackan  u*a  of  drills  thaf  ancouraga  writing  on  word  laval;  u*a 

mora  alphabatic  santanca*  and  othar  hard  drills;  sea  9. 

d.  Looking  up  and  losing  placa  . U*a  standard  ayas-on-copy  drills.  Ilka  Nos.  27-29. 

a.  Ovarlaarning  common  words  . If  you  saa  "aht,"  *'tah,"  *'dna,*’  "adn,**  and  similar  varsion*  ol 

common  words,  stop  drills  that  ancouraga  word-laval  writing; 
usa  rhythm  records  with  hard  copy.  In  soma  instancas,  datibar- 
ataly  practicing  word  in  wrong  form  aliminata*  the  arror. 

a.  Looked  up  and  lost  placa . Saa  4  a  and  7-d;  also,  raduca  number  of  repetitions  of  the 

copy— student  often  looks  up  when  ha's  "memorized"  a  drill 

b.  Light  glaring  on  copy  . Be  sura  copy  is  tilted  so  oeqe  hat  no  thine  on  it. 

C.  Misled  by  prorimity  In  copy . Esamplat  whan  two  tuccattiva  lines  start  with  tame  word.  Alert 

student;  watch  for  eiamplat  to  practice  on  and  guard  against. 

a.  Inattentive  to  copy  details  . Assign  mind-absorbing  drills.  Ilka  No*.  27-28,  47-61, 

b.  Ovarautomatization  . Help  students  list  such  words  (lika  now-not,  than-them,  then- 

then,  than-that)  and  build  a  drill  on  them. 

c.  Misreading  . (Jta  lots  of  theta  words  in  constructing  proofreading  problems. 

a.  Faltering  saquanca  of  motion* . Assign  drill*  lika  11-13,  32-34.  Note:  For  manual  machine,  al¬ 

ways  do  a  drill  like  No.  II  before  doing  one  like  No.  12;  but 
for  an  electric,  do  one  like  No.  12  before  one  like  No,  II. 

b.  Faulty  shift  key  . Have  it  fired;  transfer  student  to  another  machine. 

C.  Impediment  under  machine  . Clear  out  araters.  pencils,  crumpled  paper,  etc. 

a.  Faulty  ribbon  mechanism  . Check  that  It  works  properly,  especially  that  it  reverses  not 

only  properly  but  all  the  way  through  the  length  of  ribbon. 

b.  Worn-out  ribbon  . Almost  coachos  student  to  type  vary  hard  to  get  clear  print, 

and  no  one  can  type  hard  all  the  time,  evenly. 

c.  Irregular,  jerky  stroking  . Drill  on  lines  of  even-length  words  like  Nos.  1-3;  use  rhythm 

recordings  generously  In  warm-up  practice. 

d.  Uncertainty  in  objactlva  . Be  sura  student  knows  what  to  do  and  starts  confidantly. 

a.  Hesitation  in  word  attack  . Assign  many  word-family  drills  and  drills  lika  Nos.  23-26. 

b.  Stiffens  fingers  when  spacing  . Soma  students,  who  hold  wrists  too  low,  stiffen  right-hand 

Fingers  on  each  space-bar  stroke;  see  that  wrists  are  up,  fingers 
curved;  assign  drills  lika  Nos.  14-18. 

a.  Slugging  keys  . Use  stroke-lightening  drills  like  Nos.  4  6;  check  that  fingers 

are  curved,  wrists  together,  elbows  slack  at  sides. 

b.  Overemphasis  on  accuracy  . Soma  learners  feel  more  positive  control  when  they  hit  keys  hard. 

c.  Holding  keys  down  too  long  . Sea  6-a. 

d.  Stumble  over  double  letters . Some  students  strike  -.acond  latter  herder  than  first;  usa  rhythm 

recordings  on  double-letter  drills;  caution  students. 

a.  Faulty  machine  . Bent  typebars  and  clogged  segment  slots  force  hitting  keys 

hard  *o  get  readable  Impression  without  jams;  flz  machine. 

f.  Frequent  key  jams  . Check  typebars  and  segment  slots;  if  machine  is  all  right,  assign 

rhythm  drill*  like  No*.  1-3,  7;  use  rhythm  records. 

g.  Attempt  to  mask  strikaovars . Teach  acceptable  strlkeovers;  ban  all  others. 

a.  Ribbon  worn  or  not  reversing  . Check  mechanism;  replace  ribbon — make  a  lesson  of  it. 

b.  Stroke  is  too  feeble  . Type  rhythm  drills;  usa  rhythm  recordings  at  comfortable  pace, 

e.  Pushing  too  hard  for  spend  . Switch  to  rhythm  or  accuracy  goal,  using  vary  easy  material. 

d.  Machine  out  of  adjustment  . The  "touch  control"  device  may  be  sat  too  high;  change  it. 

a.  Poor  carriage  returning  . Assign  drills  like  Nos.  30-37. 

b.  Margin-block  slipping  . Hava  left  margin  block  checked,  especially  Its  "shock  absorber." 

a.  Using  space  bar  instead  of  tab  ....Catch  student  doing  so;  admonish. 

b.  Faulty  Indenting  motions  . Assign  drills  like  No*.  30-37. 

c.  Machine  out  of  adjustment  . Check  both  tabulating  key  or  bar  and  tab  set  key. 

d.  Releasing  tab  key  too  soon  . Watch  the  student  as  he  uses  it;  assign  drills  Nos.  53-56. 

a.  Bell  not  working  properly . Check  this;  if  working,  adjust  it  to  get  different  tone. 

b.  Not  hearing  the  bell  . After  checking  machine's  bell,  check  student's  hearing. 

C.  Not  responding  to  bell  . Assign  drill*  like  No*.  38-39,  42-44;  cauticn  student. 

a  In  third  row;  low  wrists  . Drill  o)^  third-row  words  and  letters;  see  l-c. 

b  In  home  row:  bouncing  hands . Drill  on  home-row  words;  use  drills  like  Nos.  16-17, 

c.  In  bottom  row;  high  wrist*  . Drill  on  bottom-row  words;  use  card  device  (Para  24,  last 

month). 

d.  Adjacent  keys:  bouncing  hands  ....See  18b  preceding.  Check  student  when  he  is  typing  a  line 

of  one-hand  words — see  whether  he  "flourishes"  either  hand, 
a.  Adjacent  keys:  flying  elbows  ....... .Drill  on  lines  loaded  with  p  ;  7  q  a  i  Saa  Para  14  last  month 

f.  Adjacent  keys:  poor  spacing . See  5  a.  5  d.  12-b. 

q.  Adjacent  keys;  bad  return*  . Check  that  student's  hand  gats  back  to  co'rect  position  after 

carriage  return;  use  drills  like  No*.  30-37. 
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STUDY  ASSIGNMENTS 
ABROAD 

SECOND  OF  TWO  ARTICLES 


How  the  Fulbright  program  operates, 
and  how  to  go  about  obtaining  a  grant 
for  an  overseas  appointment 

JAMES  GEMMELL 

FuliKiKht  Lf  tiiftff  in  Mdftatjr'i  ci rt  to  rinUnrJ 
"  )ti  (‘dve  from  Per.i  sykama  Sfafo  Unworsity) ' 

THK  LAIUiKST  of  llio  (‘diicutioiuil  i‘xc')iaiiK<^‘  pro- 
^  grains  s|)onsor<*<l  l>y  the  Unitod  Sfatrs  (iovcrii- 
iiinit  is  till'  Fulbright  program— thi*  oiu*  with  which 
this  article  is  concerned.  The  hasi<‘  pnr|)Ose  of  tlie  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  promote  niiitiial  understanding  iM'tween 
tin-  ptoph*  of  the  Ihiittni  States  and  thr)se  of  other 
(oiintries.  It  has  estahlish(‘d  itself  as  an  iin|M>rtant 
channel  of  cultural  cominunication.  During  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  oiX'ration,  22,IH)0  ihtsoiis  were  <*x- 
chanued  with  2S  ('ountries  at  a  lower  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  than  five  hours  of  fi^litin^  in 
World  VV'ar  II. 

In  an  attempt  to  “Ix'at  swords  into  jjlowshares,” 
tiu*  Fulhri('ht  program  In'^an  in  Mt-Ui,  when  Cain^ress 
enacted  Fuhlic  I. aw  .584.  'i'ltroutdi  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  I’.  S.  Caivernment  sohl  surplus  war  prop¬ 
erty  abroad  and  used  the  funds  ohtaine<l -all  in  for* 
ei^n  curn-ncy— to  finatice  an  exchange  of  iv^rsons. 
Suhse(|uent  legislation  has  made  it  |)ossihle  to  use 
lor  this  pur|x>se  any  foreij^n  currencies  owned  by  the 
I'.  S.  f Government.  The  pro((ram  is  two-way:  it  assists 
(oreiun  ])<‘rsons  in  ('f)min|{  to  the  Fnited  States  and 
\mericans  in  |(oini{  abroad.  (Grants  are  awarded  for 
graduate  study,  teaching,  lecturiuK,  advanced  re¬ 
search,  and  s|M*ciali/.ed  training  or  oliservation. 

'I'he  program  is  administert'd  by  the  Departrnt'iit  of 
State  urifler  the  su|)ervision  of  the  Hoard  af  Forefgn 
.Scholarships,  a  public  iNiurd  ap|Miint(Hl  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  In  the  Fnited  States,  three  aj^encies  receive 
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n‘vi(‘W  upplicutjoiis  iniiii  Aiii(‘rit-uiis  and  rccnin* 
iiKMid  candidatc'fi  (nr  M’lf'c-tioii  iind(*r  tlin  pro){ratn. 
Ovrrvati,  tin*  program  is  adiniiiisten’d  a 

l>iiia(i(iiial  coiiunissinn,  usually  calU'd  the  1'.  S.  F^dii- 
latinnal  ronndatinn,  in  nacli  partidpatin^  country. 
At  |)r<‘S4Mit,  tlie  participatjn(4  fortM^n  c*oiintri(‘s  arc 
Australia,  Austria,  l(<‘l('iuin  and  I .uxt'inlMMir^,  liiirtna, 
(diilc,  l)<'ninark,  Finland,  Kranc<*,  (n'rniany,  (ir<‘<*cc, 
India,  Italy,  Ja|)an,  llic  N'4'tlM‘rlands,  N(‘W  Z<'aland, 
Norway,  the  IMiilippincs,  and  the  lJnit(‘<l  kingdom. 

How,  Whon,  Whoro  to  Apply 

ICach  4)1  th)*  lhr4*4‘  F,  S,  aK4*nci4‘s  d4‘siKnat4*4l  t4)  r4** 
C4‘iv4‘  atui  r4*vi4‘w  applications  l4)r  awar4ls  has  its  4)wn 
apphcati4)n  lorins  and  C4inducts  its  own  coin|)4‘titions. 
Application  may  1>4*  inach*  to  4)nly  4)114*  4)f  th4*  C4)- 
opc'ratint;  av^cncic's  (or  appointnu-nt  (or  any  4)114*  aca- 
d4*niic  y4*ar. 

I.FCTl'HINC;  AM)  ADVANCF.I)  HKSFAHCII. 

Applicati4)n  (4)rins  (or  univ4*rsity  Ic’ctiirinK  i>r  advanc4*4l 
r4‘S4‘arch  may  lx*  4)htain4*d  4)11  r4*4|U4‘st  ir4)m  tiu*  (a)n- 
(crcncc*  l(oar4l  of  Associ.itcd  I(4*s4‘arch  (a)uncils,  C'4)m* 
mitt4*4>  4)11  International  Fxchan^c*  o(  IVrs4)ns,  2101 
( !onstitution  Avenue*,  Washington  25,  I).  C'.  (a)m* 
ph'ted  forms  shouhl  Im*  r4*turn4*d  dir4*c  tly  to  the  (a)m- 
mittec*.  All  |M*rv)ns  uho  r4*c4*ive  upplicati4)n  l4)rms  ar4* 
also  niv4*n  a  C4)py  ol  the*  )MM)kl4*t,  .S,  (huvnimrut 
\uords  under  the  I'ulhrinht  Art—drnrrtd  Infurnuitum, 
sshieh  C4)ntains  4l4*tails  on  tc'rms  of  awards,  c'li^ihility, 
applicati4)n  priH'4*dur4‘,  ami  m4*th4Mls  4)f  s4*l4'(*tion.  I'o 
insure*  C4)nsid4*rati4)n  leer  an  apixeintme'iit  the*  feelleewin^ 
ve*ai,  applicatieens  must  1m*  |M)Stmark4*d  no  Iat4*r  than 
( te-teelMT  I.  All  applic  ants  must  In*  Amrrican  citi/c*ns. 
Xpplic'ants  for  visiting  Ie*ctur4‘ships  arc*  ex|N*ct4*d  to 
have  had  at  Ic^ast  one*  y4*ar  of  ,t*oll4*uo  or  nnivc*rsity 
te*achinK  4*xiH’ric*ncc*  in  the  United  States  or  abroad 
at  a  l)*V4*I  4‘4|uivaU‘nt  tee  that  for  which  application 
is  made.  Applicants  (eer  awards  as  res4*arch  scholars 
.ire  e\|N*ct4*el  to  have*  a  cleK-teeral  414*^14*4*,  or  rc*c4)nni/4*d 
stamlint;  in  their  re*siMHliv4*  prof4*ssie)ns,  .at  the  time* 
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o(  application.  Theese  whe)  h,  e  candidate's  fe>r  the* 
d4)ct4)ral  d4*gr4*t%  or  who  ex|K*ct  to  eehtain  it  in  the* 
neermal  course;  of  their  training,  should  apply  to  the* 
Institute  eef  Int4*rnati4)nai  Kdiicatiein  (addr4*ss  Ik*Iow). 
S|N*cialists  in  (i4*lds  for  which  the;  doctoral  degrc*e* 
is  neet  nc*ct*ssarily  a  part  of  profcssieenal  prerparation 
may  apply  (eer  (;ith4*r  lecturing  4>r  r4*se*arch  awards. 
Ordinarily,  awards  are  made*  feir  a  full  acad4*mic  yc*ar. 
'Pile*  minimum  |H*ri4Kl  feer  which  rc*S4*arch  awards  will 
1m*  grantc'd  is  six  months;  for  Ic'cturing  awards,  erne 
se*m4*stc*r  or  the*  full  st*ssion  4)f  an  4*stahlishc*d  summer 
scheiol. 

KLEMF.NTAHY  AM)  SECJONDARY  SCH(K)L 
TFA(JHING.  Applicatiems  feer  teacher-exchange  op- 
IM)rtunities  and  summc*r  seminars  for  American  <*le- 
m4*ntary,  sc*c4)ndary,  and  junior  collc'ge  teachers  are* 
hancllc*d  by  the*  Teaelwr  Exchange  ScH.*tion,  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  and  Training  Hranch,  Division  of 
lnt)*rnational  Eelucatiein,  Offic'e*  of  Ediicatiein,  U.  S. 
I)4*partmc*nt  4)f  |{t>alth.  Education,  and  Wedfare*, 
W'ashington  2.5,  1).  C].  The*  cleising  date  feir  applica¬ 
tions  is  ()c*t4)lM*r  15.  Feiiir  tyiK*s  4)f  4;xchangc*s  are* 
available,  cl4*|N*nding  ein  the*  arrange*me*nts  maele*  with 
a  give*n  country; 

(1)  Interchange  of  teaching  positions  lM’twec*n  the* 
Ame*rican  teache*r  and  a  tc*ache*r  freim  abre)ad  is  made* 
unel4*r  an  agn*eme*nt  w'here*by  each  teacher  c*ontinues 
to  re*c'e*ive  his  salary  fremi  his  own  scImm)!. 

(2)  Interrluinf’e  of  teoehinn  positiotis  is  made  by 
m4*ans  eif  an  agr<»c*m4*nt  whe*rt*by  the*  American  te*ache*r 
re*cc*ive*s  a  le*ave  of  abs<*nce*  and  acce*pts  a  maintenance* 
allowaiK'e  payable  in  the*  c'urre*ncv'  of  the  he)st  conn- 
frv  under  the*  preivisiems  of  the  Fulbright  Ac*t.  Under 
this  arrangemt*nt,  the  American  schcx>l  authority  ac- 
C4*pts  a  teactier  from  abroad,  paying  him  a  salary 
e*ejual  te)  tlie  salary  for  teachers  with  similar  quali- 
ficatie)ns  and  experience;  in  the  local  schcx)l  system, 
both  the  .American  teacher  and  the  teacher  from 
abroad  are  pre>vidc*d  trans|M>rtation. 

(.5)  One-waif  teachinfi  assignments  that  ele)  ne>t  in- 
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volve  ail  iiitiTcliaiiKi'  of  i>o.sition.s  aiv  availalilo  for 
Ainorican  teaclu*rs  iti  many  countries.  I’lie  Anierican 
teacfier,  if  he  is  inider  contract  with  liis  own  scIuk)I, 
sfioiild  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  to  accept  a  ^raiit 
under  the  Kuihrij'ht  Act.  ’I'he  award  consists  of  an 
allowancr*  payable  in  the  currency  of  the  host  coun¬ 
try  and  trans[)ortation  as  indicated  under  (‘ach  coun¬ 
try’s  program. 

(4)  Sttnmu’r  snniiuir  arr*  available  to  .\mer- 

ican  teachers  of  the  French  lanniia^e  and  lit<*ratiire, 
teachers  of  the  classic's,  and  teachers  of  (feriiian,  in 
France,  Italy,  and  (>erniany,  resjx'ctivi'ly. 

Facts  concerning  the  awards,  together  with  a  list¬ 
ing  of  the  available*  op|)ortnnities,  are  s«*t  forth  in 
the  pnlrlication  Trarlu'r  Exchange  ('>i>porttiHilii’s,  ob¬ 
tainable  on  n*<pu“st  from  the*  t)ificf  of  Kdnc'atioii,  at 
the  adelress  already  j'iven. 

CK.ADl^ATK  STl’DY.  Awards  for  j^radnate  study 
abroad  are  available*  under  the  Fnlbri^ht  .Act  and  also 
in  s<‘V(*ral  laitiii  Am(*rican  conntri(*s  under  tin*  Hnenos 
Air(*s  (!onv<*ntion.  American  stiuh'iits  now  enrolled  in 
a  colh*K(*  or  university  should  obtain  application 
iorms  from,  and  submit  applications  to,  the*  Fnlbriv^ht 
ProKram  .Advise  r  on  the  ir  campus.  Stnele  iits  who  are 
not  enrolle'el  in  a  c'olle*^e!  eir  nnive*rsity  in  the*  spring 
aiiel  who  do  not  e*X|X*ct  to  Ik*  e*nrolle*el  in  the*  fall  are* 
e-e>nsiele*re*el  applicants-at-lar^e  anel  sheinlel  file*  the*ir 
applicatiems  with  the  Institute*  of  Inte*rnational  F.eln- 
catiem,  1  Fast  07th  Stre*e*t,  Ne*w  Y'eirk  21,  \e*w  Veirk. 
The*  participating  conntrie*s  are*  liste*el,  alemn  with 
eithe*r  infeirmation  alMint  I'raeliiate*  stnely  abroad,  in  a 
breK'hiire  that  may  Ik*  obtaiiu*el  em  re*ejnest  from  the* 
Institute.  ( .'e)m|K‘titions  nsnaliy  e)|K‘n  em  May  I.  (.'eim- 
ple*ted  forms  from  applicants-at-lar)'e  must  Ire  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Nove*nilK*r  1.  Enrolle*d  applicants  must 
abide  by  the*  submission  deadlines  establishe*ei  at  their 
c*e)lleges. 

To  be  eligible  for  an  awarel,  the*  ap|)licant  must  Ik* 
an  American  citizen  whe)  possesse*s  a  college  ele*gre*e*  or 
its  e*f|nivalent  lH*fe»re*  the  1>ecinning  d.ate  of  the  grant. 


pins  a  know  le*elge*  oi  the*  language*  eif  the*  country  oi 
.ipplication  snf(ie-ie*nt  to  carry  out  the*  prei|Mise*d  stnely. 
f're*te*re*ne'e*  is  give*n  tei  applicants  not  more;  than  thirty- 
five*  \e*ars  of  age*  whei  have*  not  hael  prior  eipiKirtnnity 
for  e*\te*nele*el  iore*ign  stnely,  re*siele*nce*,  eir  trave*l. 

Awarels  niiele*r  the*  Fnibright  program  are*  maele*  e*n- 
tire*ly  in  the*  c  nrre*ncie*s  oi  participating  conntrie*s 
abroaei.  ’rhi*y  ce)ve*r  trans|)e)rtation,  t*xpe*nse*s  of  a 
l.nignage*  re*f  re*she*r  or  e>rie*ntatie)n  course*,  tnitiem,  InKiks, 
.inel  niainie*nance*  tor  eine*  acaele*mic  ye*ar.  'I'he*  niainte*- 
nance*  allowance*  is  base*el  em  living  C'osts  in  the*  host 
eonntry  anel  is  snificie*nt  to  nie*e*t  the*  neirmal  living 
e*xpe*nse*s  of  a  single*  |K*rse>n.  Ne)  trans|Kirtatiem  eir 
in.nnte*nance*  alle)wane'e*  is  pre)viele*<l  ferr  ele*jK*nele*nts. 

Awards  nnele*r  the*  bne*ne)s  Aire*s  ( ’emve*ntie)n  incinele* 
trans|)e>rtatie)n  pre>vide*el  by  the;  IJ.  S.  Ca)ve*rnnie*nt, 
tuition,  mainte*nance*,  anel  some*time*s  incide*ntid  e*x- 
pense*s  pre»viele*el  by  the*  heist  ge)ve*rtime*nt.  The*  niainte*- 
n.ince*  allowance  in  ce*rt.titi  cemntrie*s  re*e|nire*s  supple*- 
ni4*ntation  bv  the*  graiite*e*.  He  (tmnne*nele*el  canelielate*s 
who  plan  to  t.ike*  de*|M*nde*nts  are*  re*e|nire*ei  to  submit  a 
st,ite'nie*nt  of  lin.ine  ial  ability  tei  prov  ieie*  for  thi*m. 

Oth«r  Opportunitias  Abroad 

in  aeiditiem  te>  tlie*  e)p|)eirtniiitie*s  alre*aely  pre’se*nti*et, 
funds  tor  grants  nneie*r  tlie*  .Smith-.Mnnelt  Aet  are*  de*- 
rive*el  from  annual  appreipriatiems  eif  the*  IJ.  .S.  Cam- 
gr(*ss.  (traiits  nneie*r  this  act  are*  e>fie*re*d  feir  le*e  tnring  in 
e  e*rt.iin  cemntries  neit  partie  ipating  in  the*  Fnibright 
preigram.  'I  he*  Ca)nfe*re*ne-e*  lieiarel  of  AsseK*iate*el  Me*- 
se*.ire'h  (amne-ils  h.is  the*  r«*s|Mmsibility  for  re*cemime*nel 
ing  i*x|M*rie*ne  e*el  Ami*rie  .in  nni\e*rsity  and  ee)lle*ge*  |i*e*- 
tnre*rs  for  te*ae  hing  eip|MMtnnitie*s  at  the*  college*  anel 
niiiNe*rsity  li*ve*l  nnde*r  the*  Sinith-.Mnniit  Aet,  Ihe*  (am 
le*re-nce*  ifeiarel  ( amiinitte*e*  d<H*s  neit  invite*  applications, 
but,  insteaei,  asks  inte*re*ste*el  pre)fe*ssors  tei  re*giste*r  with 
the*  (aimmitte*e*  by  filling  out  brie*t  re*corel  carelg  with 
information  em  the*ir  acaele*mic  background,  pre*fe*re*n<'e 
as  tei  conntrie*s,  probable*  jK*rioels  e>f  availability,  feir 
e*ign  l.nignage*  eemipe*te*nei*,  anel  re*late*ei  matte*rs. 

fCiiiitiiitu  tl  int  peige*  'iUi 
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STIMULATE 

ECONOMICS  STUDENTS 


WITH 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

AIDS 

If  you  use  nothing  but  the  textbook, 
your  students  are  likely  to  lose  interest 

BILL  6.  RAINfY 

Miiirjy  Stjte  College,  Tishomingo,  Ok-ln 

Many  ok  OUH  S(:II(K)I,S  uI  hinlur  rducalion 
(OLIalioiiiii  State  University,  Slate  University  of 
Iowa,  Hrighain  Yonn((  University,  and  Western  Illinois 
State,  to  mention  a  few)  are  doin({  eonsideralile  ex|)«*ii- 
inentiiiK  in  s|)(vial  coiirM’s  in  <‘e<Hioinies  lor  the  n<»n-inajoi. 
In  tlii^  ex|M*riinenlal  e<Mns<*,  the  professor  tries  his  Iwst 
to  niainlain  the  interest  of  llu*  student,  so  that  leainiiifj  will 
lx*  as  nearly  puinh'ss  us  |)ossihl<*.  Ih*  inaki's  ext«’nsiv«*  iim* 
of  inaKa/.ines,  films,  iliseussions,  dehates,  individual  re|H>ils 
hy  memlxTS  of  th"  elass,  Kuest  s|M'aLers,  and  field  tups. 

'Ihe  eonsensus  seems  to  lx*  that  follow in)(  this  pro- 
r-eiliiie  r<‘sulls  in  less  actual  knowled((e  alxxit  economic 
principles  than  dix's  a  c<)urse  taiiKlit  from  a  re^ular  lexl- 
lxx»k,  with  daily  leitiires  hy  the  pro|css4)r,  1  do  not  anree. 
I  Ix'lnwe  that  our  standard  (‘tsmomics  rsnirsT's  can  lx* 
greatly  improved  if  we  adopt  s«»me  of  these  methixls. 

Kconomics,  as  taug;hl  in  mi»st  r-ollenes,  is  ahstract,  dry, 
and  iminteiesliiiK  to  most  students.  The  av«‘ra{{e  rsdle^c 
cannot  affoid  to  ofh  r  a  six-cial  couise  in  economics  for 
th<‘  non-major,  so  h«‘  has  to  takr*  ihi*  same  luiKlanxMit.d 
courses  as  dix's  the  m.ijor.  Hut  why  must  we  suhjecl 
liny  of  our  i‘cononiics  students  to  a  iMirin^  class  when  it 
is  not  n^•c«•ssury?  U’r  run  nnikr  inir  coursrit  more  {nlrrrst- 
inn  uniforH  anti  lum-innjorit,  nitr  sinilrnts  a 

nr.'itrr  kntmlrtlui’  of  rrimomirt  than  thnj  get  from  f/ie 
trxifHtok-Irdurf  nirihiHl,  avt!  intrrtnr  fhr  fntinilarily  of 
rroruitnirt  om  a  tiuijor  ftrUl  of  stntly. 

Two  tlevices  have  enabled  me  to  do  a  much  Ix-llci 
joh  of  ttNiching  etsmomics  and  have  (iinckem-d  inteicsl 
among  my  students.  .A  itmsiilerahle  numix-r  of  them  have 
expressed  a  desire  for  furthei  study  in  this  field. 

First,  I  use  an  ’‘Inventory  of  Hiisiness  and  Kconomic 
(amt'epts”  in  (nder  to  stimulate  class  dismission.  Kven  lh<* 
;MNirest  student  will  vohmttx*r  his  opinion  on  a  nnmlx-r 


of  thesi-  statements.  After  the  class  memlx-rs  have 
argued  back  and  forth  alxint  a  statement,  I  can  elalxirate 
on  it,  bringing  in  whatever  economic  princHples  1  think 
will  illustrate  my  ixdnt.  Tlx*  class  discussion  has  put  them 
in  a  r«*ceptive  uxxkI.  For  example,  1  can  disc-uss  the  law 
of  supply  f'd  demand  or  bring  up  marginal  utility  in 
csmnecticMi  with  the  statement,  “Scarcity  of  gixxls  will 
always  leaf!  to  higher  esmsumer  prics*s,"  and  they  will 
listen  to  m<‘.  This  was  not  usually  the  cas«*  when  1  was 
simply  assigning  chapters  in  a  textlxxik  and  lecturing  on 
the  material. 

The  Inventory  ap|x*ars  on  the  next  two  |>ages.  I  pre¬ 
part'd  it  for  my  own  use,  but  it  has  proved  verv  [xipular 
with  some  of  rny  fellow  economics  teachers.  If  you  care 
to  use  it,  you  can,  of  course,  change  it  tti  fit  ytxir  own 
needs  or  desires.  It  takes  me  alxmt  six  weeks  to  cover 
this  inventory.  If  it  proves  successful  for  you,  you  can 
use  an  entirely  different  one  the  second  semester. 

'I’he  second  device  that  1  use  is  a.ssigned  rt*adings  and 
class  discussion  of  current  articles  in  such  nationally 
circulatetl  maga/int's,  as  U.  S:  Son  s  anti  World  Hi’fiort, 
liu-siiu’SH  Work,  Wall  Street  finirnal,  SrwsiLrrk,  and 
Time. 

KarTi  studi'iit  is  allowed  to  ch<x»sr‘  his  own  articles, 
and  he  dix's  as  much  or  as  little  ontsidr*  reading  as  hr* 
wants  to  do.  lie  hands  in  a  written  summary  of  each 
article  !»•  has  r«*a<l.  I  recorri  an  avi'rage  grade  for  ev«-ry 
live  summaries  submittml.  Students  gem-rally  rtvefve  .i 
high  gradr-  on  their  reailings;  so  the  imm-  they  rearl.  the 
greater  the  niimlx-r  of  high  grades  th«*y  will  have  to 
average  in  with  examination  grades  and  other  grades  at 
the  end  of  tlx-  term.  This  works  well  from  lx»th  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  staixl|x»int  and  rny  own.  If  a  stmh-nt  makt-s  a  low 
grade  rni  a  t«-st,  )«-t  us  say,  he  can  raisr-  his  average  by 
rr-ading  and  submitting  a  summary  of  five  articles.  Stu- 
«h-nts  ft-r-l  that  this  is  a  fair  system;  ami  I  lik«-  it  lx-caus«- 
I  Ix-lieve  that  the  more  reading  tlx-y  do,  the  nxrrr-  thc\ 
will  leani. 

.At  h-ast  om-e  a  week,  w<*  disr-uss  oix-  of  the  ciirri-nt 
articles  irt  class.  I  trv  to  pick  articles'  that  I  know  will 
prixluce  difb-n-rxs-s  of  opinion  arxi  h-ad  to  lively  discus¬ 
sions.  \  crrrrr-nt  isstx-  of  one  of  the  rnag.i/im-s  I  rm-n- 
tiorx-d  ttsually  earrii-s  such  an  article. 

I  iirgr-  studr-nts  to  bring  up  in  class,  ami  comux-ut  ixi. 
|K»ints  that  they  have  c-rxne  a<-ross  in  their  oirtside  rearl- 
ing  assigrmx-nis.  Then  I  tr\  to  tie  all  these  |X)ints  in  with 
tlx-  principles  of  ecorximics  statevl  in  the  textlxxtk. 

I  sttK-<*rely  Ix-lteve  that  we  learn  five  liirx-s  as  rum  h 
cr  orxrinics  through  the  readtng  assignments,  class  di.sr-ns- 
sxms  of  current  articles,  ami  inventory-discrrssion  as  we 
diri  in  the  days  when  1  stuck  to  tlx-  textlxxrk  (for  lar  k 
of  ktxrwing  what  <-lsc  to  do)  ami  h-ctun-d  luy  stmicnts 
to  sleep. 
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BUSINESS  EI)UC.\TI()N  YN'ORI.n 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMIC  CONCEPTS 

A  NUMBKH  Of  busine^3  and  t'conoinic  concfpts  are  stated  l>clow. 

At  the  end  of  each  statement,  indicate,  by  means  of  t)ie  following 
code,  the  extent  to  wbkh  you  agree  or  disagree  vsitli  the  coiiwpt. 

SA—Strotifily  agree  A—Tetul  to  agree  SD— Strongly  disagree 


D—Tend  to  disagree  X— . 

1.  An  individual's  standard  of  living  depends  on  his  ability 
to  prixluce  Kotals  or  s«*rvkes  desired  by  others. 

2.  The  tax  portion  of  the  dollar  cmic  s|xrnds  results  in  more 
real  U-nefit  than  the  same  amount  s|)(;nt  in  any  other  way. 

3.  C>oinpetition  in  business  is  an  absolute  necessity  ii  reason* 
able  standards  of  production  and  service  are  to  exist. 

t.  Work  stop[>ages  and  slowdowns  in  business  aiul  industry 
liave  only  initHtr  effects  on  the  c-osts  of  production. 

5.  TIu;  irersonality  of  an  individual  is  primarily  what  deter¬ 
mines  the  degri-e  of  siiciess  he  will  achieve  in  business. 

a.  In  Kciu-ral,  govenunent  units  [uovide  services  to  indi¬ 
viduals  that  the  individuals  cannot  provklc  for  themsrdves. 

7.  Increasing  taxes  on  the  i)rofits  of  business  has  little  or  no 
effrtt  on  laisiiwss,  iMxause  the  higlwT  taxes  are  merely 
|Msse<l  on  to  the  itinsumer  in  increas4‘d  priws. 

8.  If  the  Federal  (atveniment  al>stains  from  exercising  irrice 
control,  competition  will  keep  prices  at  a  fair  level. 

U.  KedistrilHition  of  existing  wealth  In  the  United  States 
would  increase  substantially  the  amount  of  we.ilth  held 
by  the  average  worker  or  otiter  individual. 

It).  The*  greater  tlie  material  achi(>v<*ment  (money  income)  an 
individual  attains,  the  happier  he;  will  )>e. 

11.  In  the  Unitcnl  States,  tin;  ownership  of  Inisiness  and 
industry  is  in  the  bands  of  a  few  wt'altby  ixwple. 

12.  (aiveniment  service  will  always  attract  desirable  and 
coinixtent  workers,  regardless  of  salary. 

13.  An  increase*  of  automation  in  industry  tends  to  decrease 
tlie  niimlM-r  of  jotss  available. 

I  I.  'Hiere  is  plenty  for  all  only  when  iiu-n  are  free  to  work 
for  tlwinsc-lves. 

15.  It  is  a  privilege  to  |)ay  income  taxes. 

lb.  Tite  higher  the*  price  demanded  for  gcMids  or  sc'rvices,  the* 

Ix'tter  the  quality  of  tlw  gcKKis  or  sc-rvic'cs  will  lie. 

17.  Tlu;  prosperity  of  individuals  is  increased  wlien  the  gov- 
enimeiit  adds  to  tlu*  supply  of  mon(*y  in  circidation. 

18.  The  total  income  r«*ceived  by  owners  of  corporate  entc*r- 
prisc's  Is  much  gr«*ater  than  that  reii*lved  by  employees. 

HI.  Husiness  snpiMirts  ev(*r> thing  in  the  United  .States;  otlu*r 
institutions,  such  as  goxernment,  function  only  as  by¬ 
products  of  business. 

20.  In  industry,  large  si/r*  indicates  exclusive  c'ontrol  of  a 
field  and  a  tend4*ncy  to  compel  buyers  to  pay  wlutever 
price  is  asked. 

21.  Tlu*  F«*dc*ral  (Jovernment  should  lu“ar  the  iirimary  resiuin- 
sibility  for  the  economic  sec  urity  of  pc*ople  over  ft5. 

22.  The  conierstone  of  Americ'an  produc-tivlty  is  freedom;  it 
is  the  lubricant  of  our  economic  syst(*m. 

23.  Fed(>ral  subsidi<*s,  in  tlu*  form  of  grants  of  riuiney  or  its 
e<|uivalent,  conform  to  prinri|)les  of  free  enterprise*. 

24.  Increasing  the  wages  of  industrial  workers  insures  an 
increase  in  production. 

2-5.  Tlu?  primary  purjuisc*  of  any  legitimate  Imsiness  enterprise 
is  to  provide  a  s«*rvice  to  humanity, 

20.  Knjoyment  of  his  work  cemstitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  individiiars  conqiens^ilion  from  employment. 

27.  TIu!  si/e  of  the  national  debt  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  individual  clti/en. 

28.  It  is  only  when  the  o|x*rations  of  husiness  enterprises 
liecome  detrimental  to  social  welfare  that  tlu*  Federal 
Ca)vc*mment  a.ssumes  vime  form  of  control. 

20.  An  individual  who  refuses  to  go  into  debt  to  make  a 
lairchase  shows  a  high  degree  of  thriftiness. 

30.  In  the  United  States,  ownership  of  property  lias  very  few 
restrictions  placvd  on  it. 

31.  It  is  hazardous  for  one  businessman  to  establish  his  prh  e 
lu'low  tlie  competitive  market  price. 

32.  W’lien  liusiness  must  compete  for  customers  at  the  same 
lime  tliat  It  M  busy  produrtng  goods,  tlie  result  is  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  st4ndards  of  tlie  goods. 


•  o  o/rinum  uhatsoerer 

3- 3.  nie  anuMint  of  lax  that  an  individual  (Miys  is  in  diri'ct 

proiuirtion  to  tlu*  uiiunint  of  lu'iiefils  that  he  receives  from 
xlovcniiiw'iit  !i«*rvlc'cs. 

■34.  Tlu*  hard  linws  and  suH(*ring  causcsl  by  the  “Great  I)i*- 
pression"  ( 1929-30)  have  lieeii  greatly  exaggerated. 

3.5.  The  ■'busin<*ss  cycle”  is  an  obvilete  term. 

■30.  \  major  inc«*nlive  for  the  improvement  of  lNisint*ss  aiul 
industry  is  tlu*  ilesire  of  busliu*ssmen  to  provide  Incrrasc**! 
sc*rvicc*  at  a  low  exist. 

■37.  Any  siibslanlial  increase  in  real  wages  for  workers  in 
general  can  lie  achievi*cl  only  thriHigh  an  incrc^a.se  in 
productivity. 

38.  I.ack  of  government  regulation  is  the  essencx*  of  frc*«* 
enterprise*. 

■39.  In  spite  of  high  taxes  and  tlu*  high  €*0x1  of  living,  people 
in  general  are  lu-tter  off  now  than  they  have  ever  lieen  in 
the  history  of  this  cxiuntry, 

49.  At  present,  not  many  provisions  of  the  income  tax  laws 
are  designed  to  lu>nefit  tlu*  tux|)ayer. 

41.  laivs -income  families  omsiime  a  larger  fraction  of  their 
ituximes  than  do  high-incxinie  families. 

42.  TIu!  contest  lor  prestige  and  power  in  Imsiness  requires 
that  the  individual  often  c'onipromise  with  his  cxmsc'iencc*. 

4- 3.  Kmploy«*<*s  of  a  busiiu*ss  cxmstitiite  the  major  source  of 

iileas  for  the  improvement  of  that  Imsiness. 

11.  F.very  dollar  s|u*nt  is  an  iHxmoinic  vote  of  approval  for 
tlu*  thing  for  whic  h  it  is  sjient. 

45.  Ihe  United  .Slates  is  such  a  large  cxMintry  that  exixirt 
trade  has  <inly  a  limited  effect  on  its  economy. 

iO.  Husiness  exe<nlivc*s  liulay  are  urging  that  every  American 
lu*come  a  sIcN'kluilder  in  business  enterirrise. 

47.  The  Parity  Program  and  other  (Government  aids  to  agri¬ 
culture  have*  not  r<*ally  hel|N*d  the  farmer,  but  have  cmly 
depriv4*d  him  of  some  of  his  fr(*«Hlom.  It  would  proliubly 
lu*  lu'tler  lor  flu*  coniilrx'  if  the  (Goveniment  would  leave 
farmers  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

18.  Our  (Government  should  grant  subsidies  and  other  s|)ecial 
f.ivors  (such  as  free  (Nistal  service;)  to  irrivate  iiuiustries 
that  cannot  make  enough  money  to  stay  in  business. 

19.  Tlu?  c•oll^•ept  of  f*conomic'  deuuK'rac*y  implies  a  share  in 
tlu*  control  of  Ihe  economic  system  by  lh<*  three  great 
groups  of  |)eople  most  cx>ncerru*d  with  its  0|)erulion— 
owners,  workers,  and  consumers. 

.51).  HcH'ause  of  habit,  custom,  fashion,  or  aggressive  S4*lling 
practices,  most  American  exmsumers  will  Imy  things  that 
they  (*ilher  don’t  want  or  can’t  afford. 

51.  A  comparison  of  private  industry  and  Government  indus¬ 
try  will  nearly  always  reveal  more  progress  uiul  efficieiu  \ 
lu-ing  demonstrated  by  the  private  firm. 

52  lA'A  (  I'ennessc-e  Valley  Aiitluuity),  which  resulted  in  tlu- 
(Gov(*rnment’s  pnuhicing  and  s«*liing  power,  was  unfair  to 
private  utilities  and  to  cemsumers  of  elecirii  ily  aiul  slundd 
never  have  lu*«*ti  tolerated  l»y  tlu*  Americans. 

53.  Kv*-ry  veler.in  has  a  right  to  expect  suc*h  CGovernment 
s«*rvi(  es  as  the  CG.  I.  Hill,  hospitalization,  loans,  inex|iensive 
insurance,  and  unemployment  i>ay. 

54.  It  is  naive  to  ex|u*<  t  tlu?  av»Tage  consunu'r  to  Iwve  ony 
intelligent  opinion  4'oncerning  the  fairness  of  the  prices  of 
any  significant  variety  of  gtuuls. 

55.  Such  agencies  as  tlu*  WPA  (Wruks  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion),  ((Civilian  (amservatlon  0*rps),  atui  AAA 

( Agricidtiiral  Adjustment  Ait)  constituted  the  lu-st  prn- 
sible  way  of  alleviating  tlu*  depression  of  the  I930’s 

59  A  high  starulard  of  living  for  all  people  can  lie  aihieveil 
more  successfully  by  instituting  railiral  refonns  tiuin  by 
seeking  mutually  satisfactory  soliitioru  to  confliits. 

57.  Free  trade  (no  tariff  barriers)  on  a  world-wide  basis  would 
solve  many  of  llu?  worhl's  problems. 

(Continued  on  next  ;wige) 
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HiH.  Ilie  ittflivMlujtl  wlv>  iNirciMW»  only  wlut  providck  liiiii 
with  tlx;  fiTt'uti'%t  katUfiiction  deinonfttratet  thrift,  even 
IIwmikI*  )m:  ttu.’uiiiiibteii  tto  kavinxif. 

.^9.  An  economy  kuch  a<  our>  C4nn</t  stand  still;  if  it  drars  not 
i-oiilinually  etparwl,  it  will  collapv. 

tiO,  'I'lie  world's  |>o|Milati<Mi  {irohlems  can  lx:  solved  (xily  hy 
iiM'iins  of  war  uixl  disease. 

01.  In  «atr  iiMnlern  srx’ii'ty,  it  is  tuA  wmsiilercd  ol>iecti<Hial»lc 
for  a  IxjsiiK'Ssinan  to  <lo  "a  little  white  lying"  in  onW  to 
M*ll  his  pnaliict. 

02.  'Ilw*  Soil  Hafik  I'rogram,  rslalilislM<l  under  this  adininis- 
Iratimi,  is  iIm;  Unit  thing  that  ever  Itapix^ned  to  farmers. 

03.  tOlti'r  csNintru-s  do  n<it  a(>iire(.iate  tlu;  U.  S.  A.  as  tlx-s 
slxnild  and  «lo  twH  slw»w  ns  llie  proper  resprict. 

01.  A  man  who  jMits  110, (iOO  in  a  hank  and  leaves  it  llu-re  is 
Ix'lping  mir  ecoiHimy  to  grow  and  |>rosper. 

03.  A  farmer  hat  a  'UKi-aere  farm.  Me  has  M.OfiO  worth  of 
<M|nipnu'nt  tluit  Itas  a  useful  life  of  ten  years.  Il*;  has 
es|N-ukes  ( iKit  etMinting  his  <»wn  lalxjr)  of  ll.tKX)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  planting  and  Itarvesting  his  c-otton.  lie  n- 
<«*ives  for  hill  cotton  a  total  of  $l,6fK).  lie  luis  made  a 
small  (iroftt. 

tgl.  Overimxluciiiai  ran  lx*st  lie  prevented  by  government 
regulatiiai  of  production. 

07.  At  a  general  rule,  people  who  have  the  higliest  qiialifica- 
tiiNis  for  a  iNirtieular  Hih  will  lie  hired  in  preference  to 
tluisc  whose  qualificationt  are  a  little  lower, 

fiH.  If  Hustia  slaiuld  suddenly  tease  the  "cold  war"  and  Ih-- 
come  extremely  frientlly  to  tlie  United  States,  tlic  result 
wtaild  lie  a  rlc|)ression  in  this  ctamtry, 

00.  A  laisiness  should  Imi  guaranteed  an  annu.il  income  from 
salt’s  by  the  Ketleral  (Jovenuuent  (e.  g.,  tlx:  CJtivernmcnt 
wtMiltl  ptirchase  entaigh  ladies’  silk  liov*  to  make  up  any 
difference  la-tween  actual  s.iles  to  consumers  and  the 
amtaint  set  by  tlw*  Caivernment ). 

70.  A  iierstin  wtailtl  lie  foolish  to  turn  dtiwn  a  $.300-a-month 
i<ib  in  preference  to  a  |4f)0-a-mtinth  Job  In  the  same  city. 
If  working  htiurs,  type  of  wtirk,  working  ctindititins,  retire¬ 
ment  program,  i-tc.,  were  similar. 

71.  'file  (xivernmeul  wtaild  profit  by  creating  a  stirt  tif  "C,  I. 
Hiir  for  civilians  as  well  as  veterans  arxl  sending  to 
I  (illege  those  of  avttrage,  tir  lit-tter,  intelligence  wImj  caiuait 
ulforti  to  |ait  themselves  through. 

72.  A  mentally  handicapiNtI  individual  probably  makes  .i 
Ix-tter  eiupltiyee  on  an  assembly  line  than  does  a  perstm 
of  average,  or  higlw-r,  intelligence. 

73.  Our  ectinomic  system  tends  to  rewartl  tlie  wrong  petiple 
financially  in  loo  many  cases. 

7-4.  Tlie  "gtHal  ixiinis"  tif  a  depression  are:  it  eliminates  tlu- 
iinlil,  encourag«*s  inventions,  iuiprovr-s  morals  by  making 
lieople  mon-  religimis,  ami  brings  almiit  industrial  dis¬ 
cipline  (iNHiple  prcKluce  "or  else"). 

7.3,  lire  "diaible  tnxatirai"  iiupos<-<l  on  <'or|iorations  (tin-  cor- 
jMiration  ils«-lf  is  taxed  on  profits,  and  the  stockholders  are 
also  taxed  rai  dividenrls)  is  unjust. 

70.  Most  businessmen  rio  iwrt  like  c(nu|)etilion-at  least  insofar 
as  they  are  expov*<l  to  it  themvlves. 

77.  Tlie  "profit-sliaring"  jilan  adoptr-rl  by  some  firms  violal»-s 
tire  fundamental  irrinr  iples  of  our  economic  system. 

78.  It  it  only  fair  that  all  workers  lie  paid  a  guaranteerl  annual 
wage. 

79.  A  man  wImi  does  not  carry  life  insurance  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance  is  a  fool. 

80.  Tire  ircsrple  wImi  can  actually  affonl  it  piiy  most  of  tlw 
taxes  in  the  Uniter!  Stales. 

81.  C'litliiig  lire  inrxiuu*  tax  wiadtl  lie  the  Ix-st  wuy  for  our 
(loseniment  to  give  fiirairrial  Irelp  to  lowr-r-  and  mirldlc- 
rlass  people 

82.  So  far  as  the  ixinsiinwr  Is  rxim-ernerl,  a  r-an  of  Iw.ius  i-< 
a  can  of  lieuns,  and  a  can  of  soup  is  a  can  of  soup. 

83.  lire  assumption  that  rivalry  In  buying  am!  selling  will 
operate  to  the  f-onsiiiner's  advantage  by  holding  prires 
down  to,  or  near,  costs  of  production  must  Ire  seriously 
iiriMlifier!  in  a  modem  economy. 

84.  For  most  rxinsumers,  tire  desire  for  a  large  part  of  their 
foral  arwl  drink  is  ucviiiirerl  rather  than  iirliom. 

83  Union  regulations  restricting  tire  nuiiilier  of  apprentices 
in  a  trade  are  neexled  as  much  to  protect  the  fHiblic  from 
inferior  w-orkmanship  as  to  pmlt-x-t  union  metnlrers  from 
an  oxcrsupply  of  skill's!  ss'oikers  in  tbt-ir  tr.ide 


86.  1  Ire  inelastic  d>.-mand  for  tobacco  makes  cigarette.*  a  gorxl 
target  for  taxes,  which  serve  to  advance  cigarette  prices. 

87.  Installment  buying  is  to  lie  commended  from -a  social 
(xiiiit  of  view,  since,  by  iiu  reasing  'XMisumption,  it  stimu¬ 
lates  prrxluctioii  and  helps  to  cn-ate  prosiwrity, 

88.  Tlwre  is  danger  of  tlie  S'x  ial  .Security  Program  becoming 
a  "Frankenstein’s  monst'-r." 

89.  Lalxir  unions  arc  res|xinsible  for  tlu;  crxitinually  rising 
cost  of  living. 

Hig  busiiw'ss  is  responsible  for  the  ttinlinually  rising  exist 
of  living. 

91.  Oivernuu-nt  is  resixinsibic  for  tlie  continually  rising  cost 
of  living. 

92.  \\'Im.-ii  Imtli  prices  aixl  moiwy  incomes  risr;  togctlier  by 
10  ix-r  cent,  tlw  taxjiayer’s  “n-al”  income  r'-mains  constant. 

93.  I'lic  average  lalxir-iinion  iiwiuix-r  d'M-s  not  “gel  his  money’s 
worth"  from  his  uni'in  dues. 

91.  I’he  relatively  low  average  income  oi  tliov-  <*tigage<l  in 
agriculture  suggests  th.it,  by  aiui  large,  agriculture  is  ov-r- 
slaff'xl  and  overi-xtend'xl. 

93.  "Fair  I’ra'le"  prices  teiwl  to  lie  high  pri<x-s. 

9tl.  The  appropriateness  and  eKectiveness  of  government  con¬ 
trol  of  business  enterprise  is  determim-d  by  the  rpiality 
of  men  in  government. 

97,  'File  salesman  who  s<-lls  you  something  that  you  do  not 
n'-«-<l  is  prixluctive, 

98,  The  possession  of  wealth  by  individuals  in  the  U.  .S.  en¬ 
ables  tlx-m  to  exerci.se  sp'-<  ific  cixitrol  of  that  wealth. 

99,  Depressions  result  from  tlw  failure  of  agrietjiture,  industry, 
lalxir,  and  other  economic  elements  to  function  in  harmony. 

100.  Individuals  with  financial  interests  in  corporations  police 
the  practices  of  corp<irate  management  more  effectively 
tlian  would  any  other  kind  of  ownership. 

101.  Progressive  taxation  tends  to  ix-nali/e  a  jx-rson  liecause 
he  hiis  superior  abilities,  whereas  regressive  taxation  more 
or  less  rewards  him  for  his  abilities. 

102.  Businessmen  tend  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the 
consumer,  so  that  only  the  corisunwr  is  really  hurt. 

103.  Advertising  increases  the  exists  of  prcxiucing  and  selling 
gcKxls. 

101.  Customary  olwcrvance  of  July  4,  'Hunksgiving,  Christmas, 
New  Year’s,  and  other  national  holidays  is  accompanied 
by  practic-es  that  have  ecinomic  signifi..ance. 

103.  Broadly  $p<-aking,  our  metluxl  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
is  unnecessarily  exjx-nsive.  From  the  star-dpoint  of  hurtuin 
nrlfare,  the  half  billion  dollars  or  more  sp«-nt  every  year 
is  largely  wastrxi. 

loti.  Th'-re  is  usually  more  fraud  practicr-d  in  selling  food  in 
ix-riixls  of  depression  than  in  norm.a!  tim«-s. 

107.  .An  implied  argument  in  favor  of  trade-marked  merchan- 
ilis«*  is  that,  once  the  Ixiyer  has  m.ade  a  siitisfactory  pur¬ 
chase,  he  can  lie  assurer!  of  uniform  quality  in  the  future. 

I(t8.  Thr;  profit  motive  imp<*ls  some  maniifacturr-rs  to  mt  corners 
on  rpiality, 

109.  Altlxiiigh  many  tradr‘-marker!  products  carry  "guarantees," 
most  of  tlwm  are  so  general  ns  to  lie  easily  evad'-rl;  rxm- 
sr-rpii-ntly,  thr-y  are  practically  useless  to  the  consumer, 

1 10.  The  mrxlem  use  of  briinds  and  traric-mnrks  Is  rxinsistent 
with  the  tlwory  of  pure  compr-tition. 

111.  "Fair  Tr.arle"  legislation  Is  consistr-nt  with  our  avowr’r! 
ixilicy  of  laistrz-faire  and  a  free,  compr-tltive  market. 

1 12.  Advertising  should  Iw  regulated  onhj  when  it  might  Indurv? 
a  pr-rvin  to  buy  an  injurious  product. 

113.  All  tnxpnyr-rs  are  ctinsumi-rs,  and  nearly  all  consumers  are 
taxjiayers.  As  surh,  thr-y  have  a  legitimate  right  to  insist 
that  a  {Million  of  their  tax  r'  c<-i|its  lie  usr*d  for  consumr-r 
r-rlucation  in  our  publir-  sclmols. 

1 1  1.  Aid  to  illegitimate  children  is  "sulisirh/iug  imiixiralitv." 

11.3.  If  pr'xliicers  soir!  direr-tly  to  r-onsurners,  tlw  r-osts  of  mi'!- 
dl'*men  crxilt!  be  eliminate!  aix!  retail  prices  low-ered. 

116.  Since  pric-s  fixed  by  merchants  tlwrnselves  have  come  to 
lie  the  rule  ratlwr  than  the  exception  in  retail  stores, 
inrliviilual  buyers  exert  no  Influenr-e  whatev-r  on  them. 

117.  In  tlw  final  an.ilysis,  rmsts  of  prrxluctlon  really  determine 
the  market  price  for  any  grxx!  offerr’d  for  sale. 

1 1 8.  Monopoly  price  Is  always  high  pric«. 

1 19.  ".S{wnr!ing  our  xx-ay  nut  of  a  depression"  is  unsound  gov- 
ernmmit  p'llicy. 

126.  Tlw  w-elfare  programs  of  tlx-  variixis  slates  are  rlemoraliz- 
ing  in  tlwir  eff'-cts. 
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VNiui.t  TiiK  iNSiiirt;TOn  is  a  tlrmoi»stra- 

tioii  uii  how  to  sell  any  item  ol  merehaiidiM*, 
he  takes  out  u  package  of  cigarettes,  takes  one 
cigarette  from  tlie  package,  and  puts  tlie  ciga¬ 
rette  in  Ills  mouth.  Then  he  takes  out  u  h<M)k  of 
matclies  and  starts  to  hglit  the  cigarette  -all 
the  while  continuing  his  sales  talk.  But  just 
l>efort  the  cigari-lte  is  lit,  the  instructor  stops 

Till::  INSIHUCIOH  UKciNs  talking  alxmt  either 
of  two  fountain  [M'iis  he  lias  in  his  hand,  lie 
tosses  one  around  carelessly  as  he  gives  salt’s 
|>oints  alxiut  it.  lie  then  picks  up  the  other  pen 
carefully,  handling  and  demonstrating  it  as  if 
it  were  of  great  value.  I'hcn  he  asks  what  re¬ 
tail  prict*  should  1m*  given  to  each  iH'ii.  The 


suddenly  and  asks  his  students  to  \Mite  down 
everything  he  stiid  alxrnt  the  item  he  vs  as  "sell¬ 
ing”  and  everything  they  were  thinking  alHint 
as  he  was  picpaiing  to  light  his  cigarette.  From 
this  demonstration,  it  is  easy  to  convince  a 
class  how  distracting  a  sales{H‘rson’s  {M’rsonal 
habits  c-an  lM‘.-.\/e/«  in  E.  /.ig/itccip,  /.cnicn- 
icort/i  (Knn.vcjv)  Svuitn  Uinfi  Sdutol 

class  will  usually  suggest  a  higher  price  for 
thc!  carefully  handic'cl  pen.  'Ihe  instructor  in¬ 
forms  them  that  the  carelessly  handlc*d  pen  is 
the  more  c*xp«*nsive.  He  v*  ill  then  Im*  able*  to 
convince  them  easily  that  careful  handling 
adds  value*  to  merchandise.— (’e/ici  I).  Bcrgmcin, 
Journal  ol  Business  F.diication,  Sept,  lf)50 


How  to  illuttr 
that  porionol 
habits  may 
bo  distracting 


How  to  show  tho 
valuo  of  a  good 
domonstration 


p:i ' 


Si.r  A  water  pitcher  fillc*d  with  water  and  a 
glass  on  your  desk.  Before  yon  introduce  siig- 
gestion-S(*lling  to  the  class,  sc*lect  one  student 
lor  a  demonsliation.  On  the  first  clay,  ask  him 
if  he  wants  a  glass  of  wat<*r.  On  the  second 
day,  ask  him  if  he  wants  another  glass;  then 
snggc’st  a  sc*cond  glass.  I’roc  c«-d  like  this  each 
day,  until  the*  student  chinks  sc*vc*ral  glasses. 

'I'hen  point  out  to  your  students  th.it  your 


"victim"  did  not  know  why  he  was  drinking 
ihe  wat(*r,  and  surely  not  why  he  was  askc*cl 
to  chink  moie  and  more  each  day.  But  he 
must  have  w.mtc-d  to  drink  some,  for  by  mi*re 
suggestion  he  acce|)ted.  F.xplaiir  that  this  is 
the  same  way  to  deal  with  customers,  sug- 
gersting  new  merchandise*,  additional  mer¬ 
chandise*,  or  rel.ited  merchandise*.— /oc’  /logcr.4, 
Itnizospiirl  llinh  Sthnnl,  I'rcrpifrt,  Trxim 


How  to  show  that 

iuggoitiont 

toll  morchandito 


'riiKicK  AiiK  usually  se‘veral  occasions  during  a 
se*mc*st(  r  when  indiv  idual  students  make  pay- 
mi*nt  lor  some*  itc'in  to  Im*  us(*d  in  class.  On 
one*  of  these  (Mcasions,  have  a  student  collc‘ct 
the*  sum  due  Irom  c*ach  student.  By  prior  ar- 
rangeme*nt,  he  will  claim  that  he  dcM*sn’t  have 
much  change,  sei  he*  will  iiv*  pa|)e*r  and  pene’il 
to  re'csird  small  surpluse-s  or  deficii*ncie-s  in 


payment.  Wheiever  possible,  he  will  make 
stuclie*d  e*rrors  in  iHilh  his  computations  and 
in  his  change-making.  I'he  natural  re*acti<rn 
ol  the  class  should  bring  home;  to  them  the 
ne-ed  for  accuracy  and  efficiency  in  making 
change,  lie  sure  to  allow  time*  lor  this  ac¬ 
tivity  without  skimping  othe*r  parts  of  the 
le  sson.— \Vl7/c/rf/  II.  /'’i-v/ieT,  ImuwI  (Drl.)  II.  ,S, 


How  to  show 
that  chang*  mutt 
b«  accurat* 


I'sK  nils  trick  only  altc-r  stiide-nts  have  ie*ariird 
the  correct  proc*e;dure  for  making -change  at 
the  cash  re*giste*r.  (Jive*  your  student  a 
bill  for  a  ft.'s-cent  purc  hase*,  .\tter  the  student 
has  made  the  c-orrect  e  hange,  allowing  for 


sale's  tax.  The  hesitatioti  and  confusiem  that 
usually  results  c*mphasi/cs  to  them;  watching, 
as  well  as  to  the*  student  himsc'lf,  the  nec(*ssity 
ol  h.mdiing  such  situations  rapidly  and  ac- 
curatc'ly.  Mental  arithmetic  is  the  key.  Jtihu 


How  to  promoto 

montal 

colculations 


the*  sale*s  tax,  hatid  him  twej  pennies  for  the;  /•',  WlmU-u,  S'uinam  I'alla  (N.  V.J  1 1  tali  School 
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Can  v(e  teach  business 
What  business  courses 


subjects  ettectiveiv  by 
have  been  taught  by  TV? 


W  ■  I 


What  are  students’  reactions  to  a  TV  typing  course? 

How  do  teachers  of  TV  courses  react  tn 

uuiies  react  to  the  medium? 


3.  HOW  DO  TV  TEACHERS  REACT  TO  THE  MEDIUM? 


FRID  S.  COOK 

Stanford  Urriversity,  Stanfrxd,  Cahf. 

ROliRT  E.  HAMPTON 
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CAN  HUSINKSS  SUBJKCTS  U 
taiiKlil  (‘Hectively  hy  televitiuii? 
ilow  iiMiiy  t(-uch(*iJt  have  taught 
iMiKiiu'iiH  couriMrs  by  televi&ion? 

What  do  hiisiiieitit  teachers  wlio 
have  iiM*d  television  as  an  in.strne- 
tional  trail  think  oi  this  inethod’r* 
'I'hese  were  s<*veral  of  the  rjiiestions 
that  led  to  the  develojiintMit  of  the 
study  on  which  this  article  is  based. 

'f'hat  there  is  considerable  debate 
relative  to  television  as  a  teaching 
niedinni  has  already  lierii  ditaiissed 
in  the  first  article  of  this  serii's.  Tliat 
students  can  learn,  and  that  they  en* 
joy  h‘arninK.  by  'I'V  was  af}iriiu*il  in 
last  month's  article.  However,  most 
teachers'  reaiiions  to  their  exp«‘rience, 
and  their  fmdiiiKs  in  ri'^ard  to  its 


results,  have  nut  yet  appeared  in  print. 
This  article,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
replies  to  a  ipiestionnaire  retiinicHl  by 
over  W)  |M'r  cent  of  all  business 
teachers  who  have  tau^Uit  one  or  more 
bnsint'ss  subjects  by  tr^levision,  at- 
tr'inpts  to  fill  in  a  few  of  the  gaps. 

'I'he  replies  indicate  that  there  is 
no  one  common  reaction  to  the  ex- 
periencr;  of  TV  leaching.  One  busi¬ 
ness  teacher,  for  example,  ladieves 
that  *"IA'  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
and  ptoviK'ative  mediums  for  'educat¬ 
ing'  that  now  exist."  Anotlmr  was  even 
more  emphatic:  "nie  possibilities  (of 
TV')  are  limited  only  by  the  quality 
of  the  teaching.  With  really  top-notch 
teachers,  we  eouhl  give  commercial 
TV'  a  run  for  its  money  and  raise  the 
general  cultural  level  of  the  country 
overnight!” 

Never! heh'ss,  some  teachers  are  not 
so  enthusiastic.  One  “doubter"  felt 
that  “p<‘rsonal  contact  (is)  lacking- 
tins  is  quite  d<*trimenta1  in  acc'ounting 


instruction.  I  was  ilisappointed  in  'I'V' 
visual  aids.  Too  little  material  can  l>e 
shown  on  the  screen  at  one  time— 
this  hurts  the  effectiveness  of  prob¬ 
lem  demonstration.”  Another  teacher 
who  was  critical  stated:  "TV'  teaching 
is  popular.  One  must  not  confuse 
that  popularity  with  teaching  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Like  every  other  new  device 
or  medinm,  its  advantages  are  lM*ing 
heralded  somewhat  out  of  proportion. 
TV  teaching  is  fun  ami  rewarding; 
blit  1  can't  do  ov(‘r  TV  what  I  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  classriKim.  Thi.s  is  a  terri¬ 
bly  exp<*nsive  medium  for  effecting 
the  typ<*  of  results  obtained.” 

Anoth(>r  business  t<-acher  express<*d 
a  more  neutral  opinion:  “I'V  would 
lie  recommenderl  as  a  teaching  me- 
diiiiri  with  limitations;  the  subject 
should  lx*  one  which  can  lie  pres<Mited 
visually  and  im|)ersonally  by  'TV'. 
Courses  that  require  great  individual 
attention  and  response  are  not  gmxl 
for  flu*  TV  ineilinm.” 


TV  TEACHERS'  REACTIONS 
(A  Summary  of  Survey  Answers) 


•  hiisiness  leaclu^ri  feel  tliat  television  offers  tremendous 
challenges  as  a  teaching  medium  ij  giKxl  teachen  are 
lurd,  ami  that  it  offers  |X)ssihililif‘s  of  Ix'ing  even  more 
effective  than  orthixlox  instruction  in  certain  subjects  and 
with  m'liain  (|ualifications.  'Hiey  <‘mphasi7.c  that  suf¬ 
ficient  planning  and  preparation  is  a  “must”  for  effec¬ 
tive  'TV  teaching. 

•  Most  biLsiness  teachers  re<-ommend  televi.sion  as  a 
teaching  mtxlium.  However,  they  suggest  precautions 
and  emphasize  its  limitations. 

•  Must  of  the  r(*s|XMidents  are  not  sure  whether  television 
leaching  can  lx:  most  effective  for  cnxlil  c-ourses  or  for 


noncredit  ctnirscs.  Most  of  their  teaching  exiierience  on 
TV',  however,  has  lx*en  with  noncredit  courses. 

•  No  one  particular  business  subject  sei-ms  to  lx*  "best” 
for  television  instruction.  Typewriting,  shorthand,  and 
economics,  in  that  order,  lead  in  the  numlx*r  of  husiness 
cours<-s  Ix'ing  offered  by  'I'V'.  The  teachers  feel  that  the 
tyjx*  of  subject  lK*st  suited  for  T\'  presentation  is  om* 
that  requires  demonstrations  and  the  use  of  visual  aids. 

•  Business  teachers  are  not  sure  that  any  one  group  of 
students— adults,  childrcni,  sIcav  learners— h-ams  Ixst  by 
television.  One  lyix’writing  teacher  says,  “Onr  exp<‘ri- 
ence  slxrwed  accomplishment  at  all  age  levels,  ranging 
in  years  from  seven  to  eighty-two.”  Several  other  teach¬ 
ers  feel  that  TV  teaching  is  especially  gixxl  for  reaching 
young  children  in  such  subjct-ts  as  typewriting. 

•  The*  h'cture  mcihcxl  provc*d  to  lx*  the  methcxl  of  pre¬ 
sentation  used  most  often  by  business  teachers  in  their 
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PASOHAStlC  PHOTO  of  l-'red  CiHtk's  TV  course  shows  typical  setup  for  husitwss  trachinn  by  tcln  isiou. 


Our  survey  ot  busiiiess  teachers 
who  had  taught  hy  televisiuii  was  a 
mure  difficult  study  than  we  had  at 
first  anticipated.  VVe  found  that  tfiere 
is  no  single  source  for  a  list  of  non¬ 
commercial,  educational,  and  instruc¬ 
tional  television  stations  in  this  ('oun- 
try.  Many  such  installations  are 
c-onnected  with  educatioiaii  institu¬ 
tions;  some  have  only  recently  lK*en 
constructed;  others  have  peimiits 
|M‘nding  hut  are  not  yet  on  tf>c  air. 
(ionserjiiently,  altlioiigh  we  searched 
through  all  available  pulilications,  we 
may  have  missed  some  institutional 
stations.  VVe  deveKipr-d  a  list  of  74 
noncommercial  and  educational  tele¬ 
vision  stations  located  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Question  and  Answer 

An  initial  questionnaire  was  s«;ut 
to  r-ach  of  the  74  stations  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  business  subjects  were  Ik-- 
ing  taught  and  the  name(s)  of  the 


iustiuctoi  (s).  VVe  n*cei\cd  49  i(‘phes 
and  7  unclaimed  <|uestionnaires  (from 
stations  that  had  not  yet  la-eu  con¬ 
structed).  Three  stations  that  are  not 
yet  offering  business  subjects  said  that 
they  planned  to  <lo  so  in  the  near 
future.  Thirteen  of  the  respondents 
iurlicated  that  they  had  televis«‘d  one 
or  more  business  subjects.  (See  Busi- 
NKss  Kt>i'r;ATi().\  Woiu.i),  March,  ’58, 
pp.  14,  37.) 

rroin  the  13  stations  that  had  ol- 
h-red,  or  were  nirrently  oflering, 
business  subjects,  we  securerl  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  33  teachers  who  had  taught 
business  snbjecls  by  TV'.  VVe  mailed 
a  different  (piestionuaire  to  each  of 
these  teachers  and  followed  up  with 
a  srn.-ond  copy  onrr  month  latr-r.  VVe 
iK-lieve  that  our  return— ov**r  80  p<‘r 
cent— was  exceptional. 

Although  the  total  niimlMT  p.irtiei- 
pating  in  the  study  (27  teachers)  is 
not  impressive,  it  should  be  reineni- 
la-red  that  this  group  represents  the 


great  ni.ijority  of  ail  business  tcMcheis 
from  coast  to  coast  who  have  taught 
by  rV.  'I'here  is  little  doubt  that 
their  opinions  are  a  gcMal  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  **exp<‘its'*  in  tfiis  new 
field. 

.Vs  we  have  already  hinted,  our 
(piestionuaire  was  an  "opinionnaire,” 
not  a  statistical  study.  VVe  make  no 
claim  to  have  the  final  answer  as  to 
the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  TV' 
for  teaching  all  business  subjects.  VVe 
feel,  however,  that  the  conclusions 
indicated  by  the  study  (shown  Im-Iow) 
provide;  some  answers  to  very  com- 
inon  (piestions  regarding  this  new 
t(M)l.  We  are  also  positive  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  individual  teachers 
may  say  against  instruc-tional  televi¬ 
sion,  it  is  h(‘re  to  stay,  ('onsc'cpiently, 
vse  hope*  that  theie  will  be  miieh 
more  res<‘arch  autl  uritiufi  on  the 
pait  of  those;  who  teach  business  sub¬ 
jects  by  telc'visioii,  so  that  we  can  all 
lirolit  by  their  experiencT. 


televLsion  programs.  'I'he  dc'iiionstration  ni(‘th(Kl  was 
also  used  cpiite  e-xtensively. 

•  .Most  of  the  business  teachers  did  not  use  a  studio 
class.  Those  who  did  found  tfiat  the  studio  class’  most 
effective  use;  was  for  pace-setting  and  providing  a 
variety  of  camera  shots.  'I'hey  feel  that  Ixith  of  these 
fac-tors  contributed  to  more  (xisitive  viewer  reaction. 

•  Hiisiness  teachers  were  selected  for  television  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  nuinix-r  of  different  ways.  .Most  of  the  teachers 
who  participated  in  our  survey  were  cfiosen  Ix-cause 
of  their  successful  classrexim  teaching  experience.  Many 
teachc'rs  volunteerc;d  to  teach  by  TV  because  of  their 
interest  in  the  medium.  One  teacher  says,  "My  en¬ 
trance  into  television  came  more  as  a  challcuige  than 
a  desire." 

•  Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  business  teachers 
say  that  thc'y  $iN‘nt  time  at  th«;  'fV'  studio  rehearsing 


for  each  presentation.  The;  time  siM-nt  in  lehearsal  at 
the  studio  ranged  from  fifteen  minutes  to  four  hours. 
Most  of  the;  business  teachers  say  that  they  had  some 
method  of  “feedback”— th.it  is,  ti'Sting  of  their  TV 
students,  in  courses  that  wen;  given  for  credit,  testing 
proved  to  lie  the  most  widely  practiced  m(*th(xl  of 
ch(‘ckmg  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching. 

Few  business  teai  hers  who  have  taught  by  'I’V  have 
as  yet  published  the  results  of,  and  their  reactions  to, 
their  exiM-rieiae.  Further,  most  of  the  teachers  did  not 
prepare  any  siMfcial  material  for  their  programs. 

.Viore  than  half  of  the  busini'ss  teachers  who  have 
taught  try  TV  are  d(*finitely  planning  on  doing  so  again. 
Only  one  teacher  says  that  he  definitely  will  rwt  tea<'h 
hy  teletisiim  anain.  'Hie  great  majority  r>f  llie  teacliers 
in  this  study  feel  that  teaching  by  'I'V  is  worth  while 
and  an  excrdlent  exiK-rience, 
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TWO'WAY  STRUT 

( CtnUinut'd  fmm  jHtge  11 ) 

HMU  difficiiltief  tfutt  iiiiglit  arue  lu  liu 
da*»ef  (ill  cxiiiiiectifMi  with  peiiiiiaii- 
»tiip,  »h(irthafid  reading,  new  outline 
construction,  etc.)  and  to  (.^(Niduct  hu 
elasMTS  so  that  he  prevents  tliew; 
diHicullies  from  occurring  or  mini* 
mizi'S  tlieir  effix-i  if  they  do  arise. 
At  tfu;  same  time,  if  thu  metho<l  is 
to  mean  anything,  the  teacher  must 
take  the  class  into  his  confidence  and 
leli  the  students  what  he  is  doing 
and  wfiy,  'J'here  should  lie  no  secr(*ts 
in  tile  classroom.  One  of  my  most 
vivid  ineniork’s  of  my  oho  high 
school  days,  now  some  twenty-five 
years  in  the  past,  is  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  learning  plateaus  and  their 
significance  hy  my  shorthand  teacher. 
.Meaningful  learning  depends,  in  part, 
on  meuningful  teaching;  thcM',  in 
turn,  de|H*iid  on  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  Ix'tween  teachers  and  studi^nts. 

'I'eachers  know  that  many  difficul¬ 
ties  of  students  that  occur  at  a 
s|M*cific  stage  of  skill  development 
often  automatically  and  naturally  dis- 
appi'ar  as  students  progress  from  day 
to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  con¬ 
solidate  old  learnings,  eliminate  waste 
motions  and  hesitations,  d(‘vi‘lop 
musi'ular  co-ordination,  gain  new 
insights,  and  leave  plateaus  iN-hinti 
I  hiis,  in  still  another  instance,  reme¬ 
dial  work  that  is  meaningful  from  the 
student's  [xiint  of  view  is  not  ne«-es- 
sarily  effective  fiorn  the  teacher’s 
point  of  view.  It  may,  ind<*«‘d,  lie 
positively  harmlnl  to  allow  a  Ix-gin- 
ning  student  who  feels  his  pi'iiinan- 
ship  is  |MMir  to  practice  intensively 
the  nics-ties  of  shorthand  |M-ninanship 
(size  of  stroke,  depth  of  curve,  flu¬ 
ency  of  joinings)  la-fore  he  has  de- 
vel<i|>ed  sufficient  muscle  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  'I'lNi  much  preiK'cupation  with 
infretpiently  usi-d  w'ords  will  do  little 
goml  and  will  uiiste  time  that  can 
lie  iisi-d  more  profitahly  on  brief 
forms  and  common  phrasi-s  And  the 
doldrums  of  plateaus  may  often  Im* 
avoided,  not  hy  practice  that  the 
learner  <-onsiders  n<-(x*ssary,  hut  hy 
a  reorgani/ation  of  methods,  oh|<‘C- 
tives,  and  motivation  hy  the  teacher. 

'I'his  means  that  every'  lesson  in 
Inith  elementary  and  advanced  short¬ 
hand  should  lie  part  of  a  long-range 
plan  to  hiiild  spe<*d,  to  develop  the 
power  to  initiate  outlines,  to  auto¬ 
mat  i/e  the  most  frequently  used 
words  and  phrases,  to  ilevelop  the 
ahilitv  to  read  hack  shorthand  notes 
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fluently  and  accurately,  and  to  trail- 
scrilar  quickly  and  acijurately  on  tlie 
typewriter,  using  ucceptaiile  tech- 
niqiM-s.  Within  this  ctmtext,  shortliand 
h-arning  should  Ire  teacher-imposed 
and  teaclier-directed.  However,  stu¬ 
dents  can  still  exercise  individual 
judgment  and  initiative  to  achieve 
nM-aningful  learning  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  abilities  and 
needs.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the 
teacher  asserting  his  prerogative  of 
M-tting  the  limits  within  and  hy  means 
of  which  sliiilents  may  exercise  this 
individual  judgment  and  initiative. 

Simon  A.  Duchan  has  expressed  the 
opinion  (in  VUE  A  Eorum,  Dect-mlrer, 
lh54,  pp.  2.5-28)  that,  “If  the  teacher 
selects  the  difficult  outlines,  plac(*s 
them  on  the  Iniard,  uikI  then  has  the 
class  (rrar-tree  them,  he  is  taking  unto 
himself  the  burden  of  learning  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  lets 
tin-  class  practice  thosr*  outlines  with 
\shich  they  had  difficulty,  the  re- 
s|Minsihility  for  learning  is  placed 
where  it  rightfully  Irelongs,  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  pupil.” 

'I’his  opinion  completely  overlrKiks 
the  fact  that,  if  a  teacher  is  to  tvath 
and  not  test,  he  must,  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  preview  s|M‘cially  s<*lected 
outlines  In-fore  dictating  new  mate¬ 
rial.  'I'his  priK-erlure  places  the  re- 
s|>onsihililv  for  outline  selection 
vpiarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
teacher.  After  the  first  dictation,  he 
should,  of  courM',  add  outlines  to  his 
list  on  th<‘  laiard  as  students  recpiest 
them,  hut  they  should  merely  lie 
supplements  to  his  own  main  list. 

Stucl«nts  Are  Too  Fallible 

Kvi-n  when  the  teacher  dm-s  not 
pieviifW'  new  dictation  hut  providc-s 
outline*  pi.i<tice  alter  the  dictation,  it 
is  not  a  gocnl  idt*a  to  allow  stiidc-nts 
to  Ire  the  sole  and  final  judges  of  what 
to  practice;.  For  one  thing,  most  .stu¬ 
dents  do  not  rememlN-r  all  the-  out¬ 
lines  thc-y  had  trouble  with  (c-sire- 
cially  outlines  iK-curring  at  the  In-gin- 
ning  of  long  takes),  or  else  they  do 
not  know  whether  the  outlinc-s  that 
they  have  written  are  right  or  wiong. 
Hesid<-s,  a  great  many  students  don't 
like  to  ask  the  tc-acher  for  blackboard 
outlines  iN-caiisc-  they  ctinsider  such 
rc-que-sts  as  tacit  admissions  of  ig¬ 
norance  that,  if  rep«.ated  frequently, 
will  hurt  their  standing  with  the 
teach«*r.  .\nd  then  there  are  the  ap¬ 
athetic  and/or  antagonistic  students 
who  just  do  not  care-  one*  way  or  the 
other  and  will  do  nothing  bevond 


the  hare  minimum  reejuired  uf  them. 

It  is  not,  of  c-oursc,  feasible  to  pro¬ 
vide  classc-s  with  complete  copies  of 
all  dictated  materiab  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  check  iwrtes;  and  it  is  in¬ 
advisable  to  allow  sufficient  time  to 
read  back  all  dictated  matterr  m  an 
effort  to  disc-over  troublesome  words. 
Thc-refore,  the-  tc-acher  must  take-  thc- 
initiative  hy  writing  his  own  spe-- 
cially  selectc*d  outlines  on  the  board, 
taking  care  to  add  any  outlines  re- 
cpiested  hy  the  class. 

It  must  also  lx-  noted  that  some 
shorthand  teachers  are  attempting  to 
de-emphasi/a;  the  whole  concept  of 
the  “incorrc-c-t”  outline  in  advanced 
».horthand  cla.sses,  iK-caiise  they  feel 
that  any  outline  that  a  student  writes 
iinlmsitatingly  and  reads  hack  flu- 
c*ntly  is  a  c-orrect  outline,  even  though 
it  may  disagre-e  with  the  dictionary. 
Having  that  student  practice  on  the 
“correct”  outline  may  set  up  a  mental 
hl(K‘k  and  induce  a  hesitation  that 
fonnerly  did  not  exist. 

How,  then,  dexs  the  teacher  pro¬ 
vide  for  individual  difficulties,  for 
mc-aningfiil  learning,  for  student  in¬ 
volvement':*  One-  simple  inethcKl  used 
in  connex-tion  with  spex-d  building  in- 
cludc-s  these  four  stc*ps: 

1.  'I'he  teacher  makes  the  initial 
sc-lci-tion  of  outlinc-s  to  l)e  practict-d 
hy  all  stude-nts  during  the  preview. 

2.  The;  whole  class  practices  these 
outlines  in  unison  as  directc-d  hy  the* 
teacher. 

3.  Students  are  then  allowc-d  a 
short  iM;ri(Ml  of  time  to  practic-e  in¬ 
dividually  any  of  the  outlines  on  the 
Iwiard  that  thc*y  ic-el  they  do  not 
know  well  enough. 

I.  After  the  first  take  and  each 
suhsc-cpic-nt  take,  students  are  urged 
to  rc-cpic-st  additional  outlines  and  to 
practice-  individually  troublesome 
words  and  phrasc-s.  Time  must  he 
providc-d  for  this,  of  c-oursc*. 

in  thi.s  way,  tc-acher  sc-lc-t-tion  and 
studcMit  initiative  prcx-ec-d  hand  in 
hand.  'I'he  tc-achc-r  ai-c-omplishes  his 
piiqxisc-  hy  sc-Iei-ting  and  providing 
prac-tiit-  on  those-  outlinc-s  that  he  fc-c-ls 
all  his  students  should  know,  and  thc- 
stiidents  are  allowc-d  to  exc-rci.se  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  hy  practicing  out- 
liiic-s  that  especially  Imther  them. 

Home-work  may  also  be  made  more 
meaningful  within  the  limits  set  hy 
the  teachc-r.  One  methcKl  is  to  assign 
a  numlx;r  of  Ic-tters  that  all  students 
must  copy  onc-e  or  twic-c*  in  the  left- 
hand  column  of  the  note  paper.  Tliis 
t.ikc*s  care  of  the  basic  Ic-aniing  re- 
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({uirement  and  giiaruntees  fur  iIm* 
teacher  tfiat  the  class  uill  have  the 
same  minimum  preparation  the  next 
day.  In  the  right-hand  column,  stu¬ 
dents  practice  any  outlines  in  the 
letters  that  they  fe<-l  they  do  not 
know  weD  enough.  Hecaiisr*  the 
choice  is  theirs,  individual  needs  are 
provided  for. 

()nc  of  the  In'st  methods  f«»r  prcj- 
moting  meaningful  learning  is  to  a.sk 
students  to  list  their  weaknesses  and 
needs.  After  tallying  and  tahulating 
tlie  results,  the  teacht'r  can  plan  his 
lessons  acr'ordingly,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  those  phases  of  the  work 
that  se»*iii  to  be  most  desired  and 
legitimate.  For  instance,  the  majority 
of  an  advancer!  class  that  I  once 
taught  listed  thes«*  items  as  needing 
special  attention:  brief  forms,  unpre¬ 
viewed  dictation,  dictation  for  longer 
periods  «)f  time,  and  more  difficult 
dictation.  The  tabulation  of  responses 
was  discussed  with  the  class,  and 
thereafter  each  pertinent  class  activ¬ 
ity  was  prefaced  by  a  brief  statement 
of  aim  (c.R.,  that  the  following  let¬ 
ters  were  based  alnu)st  exclusively 
on  brief  forms,  or  that  the  next  take 
w’ould  be  for  five  minutes).  Tn  addi¬ 
tion,  I  explained  why  excessive  un¬ 
previewed  dictation  and  extender! 
rlictation  were  psycholrrgicallv  un¬ 
sound  practices;  but  I  tlirl  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  class  more  fre- 
rpiently  than  I  had  Irefore. 

Tape  rerxirders  and  a  gorHl,  ex- 
tr'usive  library  of  recrrrdings  may  also 
lx*  useful.  Studr*nts  can  then  stay  after 
srhfx)l  and  select  the  t;i|>r'S  that  will 
Ix'st  help  them  eliminate  their  inrli- 
vidual  weaknes.ses  or  air!  them  in 
attaining  arlrlitirmal  .skill. 

Tests,  properly  user!,  are  most  im- 
|H)rtant  in  making  learning  meaning¬ 
ful.  Here  is  a  highly  mr)tivated  situa¬ 
tion  that  shoulrl  hr'  utili/erl  to  the 
utmost.  All  errors  anti  weaknesses 
r»u  tests  shmild  Ire  tabulated  care¬ 
fully,  tliscusscd  with  the  class,  anti 
incorprirated  systematically  in  future 
lt>sst>n  plans.  In  transcription,  test 
papers  shoulrl  be  di.scusserl  inrlivitlu- 
ally  with  all  stiirlents.  Short  fr>llow-up 
tests  rm  one  or  twrr  weaknesses  can 
then  l)e  given  perirxlically. 

To  sum  up:  The  principal  catalyst 
for  meaningful  learning  is  an  atmtrs- 
phere  t)f  mutual  ctjnfitlencx  in  which 
students  feel  free  to  admit  weaknesses 
without  fear  of  penalty  anrl  in  which 
teachers  explain  clearly  the  purpr)se 
of  every  class  activity.  Twr>-way  com¬ 
munication  is  essential. 
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EDITOH'S  S(yiE..  I'his  i  xrluinnv  tif  Irttm  U  f/w  uhilh  ht  u  urit't  Imunl  uft 
romrnon  office  jtroltletnn.  The  letten  are  marked  off  in  tfroii/it  of  20  stamlard  ut>rd* 
uful  may  he  dU  fated  at  any  tiesireil  »f>eeil. 

Situation  9.  JOB  INTEREST 

L*tt«r  1 

Inside  arldress 

Mr.  Lewis  Koresti  r 

5  MK  As.s4K-ialinii 

6  2  Hroarl  Building 

S  Your  ("ity 

S  SiKiuiture 

I  Miltin-d  M.dr 

(1) 

Dear  Mr.  Furester;  I'm  sure  >ihi  havr  had  simir  rx|>rrtriH'v  with  itrmit>  diseiu- 
sitms.  I  have  a  short  riuestioii  (i>r>  ymii  How  can  you  interest  people  in  their 
work  so  that  they  will  want  to  do  a  better  |ol»?  Sineerely, 

(2) 

Dear  Miu'*’  Hale:  Ymi  might  Im.*  interesterl  in  the  variety  of  the^e  aiuweri  on  the 
t|uestinn  of  increasing  joh^  interest.  Tliey  rame  frimi  a  hraiiKlorming  lenioii  with 
^  a  grrmp  of  secretaries. 

^  I.  Fay  higlier  wages. 

||  2.  I..et  each*  employee  try  to  vet  a  gixHl  example  for  others. 

^  .I.  (>ive  pn>mr)tion%  from  within  the  company. 

§  4.  Send'’  employee*  to  secretarial  institutes. 

Z  .*$.  Use  a  merit  system, 

^  6.  Use  a  merit  system  ratlier^  than  seniority. 

I  7.  Make  examples  of  tlie  worst  offem.  rs  by  firing  or  demoting  tliem. 

I  8.  DecreaxeT  salaries. 

I  ().  Re  careful  rxtt  tn  set  Ireginning  salaries  loo  far  above  tlie  salaries  of  present** 

5  employees. 

M  10.  Hire  only  Flii  Beta  Ka|>tias. 

g  II.  Hire  only  from  political  and/or  religiims**  groups. 

M  12.  Keep  personal  feelings  out  of  the  job. 

M  18.  Take  an  interest  in  everyone. 

H  14.  Insist  that***  each  new  employee  rear!  //out  Tn  Win  h'rietuls  aiul  Inflaenee 

i  People. 

1.1.  Cuarantee  wages  regardless  of  wliellier*l  or  not  one  works. 

^  10.  Give  a  course  in  human  relations. 

«I7.  Have  a  four-day  work  week. 

_  18.  Whv**  not  just  three  days? 

I  I  10.  Holrl  mrrre  office  parties. 

20.  Hire  iruire  single  men. 

21.  Have  a  longer  coffee**  break. 

22.  Don’t  make  anybody  do  anything  lie  doesn’t  want  to. 

2.8.  Furnish  company  cars**  for  everyone. 

24.  I..et  secretaries  in  on  some  company  travel. 

21.  Don’t  hire  anyone**  under  thirty. 

You  probably  noticed  how  one  idea  suggested  another,  Ferhaps  some  of  the 
ideas***  are  foolish,  but  each  ha*  some  kind  of  basis.  .No  doulit  tlie  most  pertinent 
ones  are  tliose  that  help  tlie  employee’ ^  to  like  his  kdi  and  want  tn  do  lietter  at  it. 
Simerely,  (811) 
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liuide  tuldreas 

Miss  Mildresl  H.de 
B.  h  C.  ('orporation 
.11  F.asI  Tweltlli  Stri'i’t 
Your  C.lty 

.Signo/ure 
Lewis  Fuiester 


Preview  Outlin«ft 


(I)  I’m  sure,  to  do,  lietter, 
[xilitical,  whetlii  r  or  not. 


'2)  You  might  Im*,  varii’ty,  brainstorming,  inslituti-s, 
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Basic  workbook.  Mr.  Peter  Yacyk,  Rklley 
1‘olMim,  Fennuylvuiija,  halt  prepart'd  a  guide  and 
wurkixtok  for  “Havic  Hiisiiiesk  Organi/ationt  and  St(X'k<i  and  Bonds.”  It  is 
intended  fiir  senior  liigti  scinNi]  teaeliers  of  social  studies,  mathematics,  or 
hiisineis  suhjecis.  Belated  readings  for  high  sch(K>l  texts  in  fx-onomics  and 
husiiM'SS  are  listed,  as  well  as  free  parnplihis  issued  ifi  this  field.  Four  units 
are  covered;  activities,  fiannel-lxrard  suggestions,  films  and  filmstrips,  and 
refiTenees.  (Jart<ions  help  to  illustrate  the  IxMik.  This  is  an  excellent  guide, 
certainly  worth  $1.2-'$  a  co|)y. 

Monoy  monogomont.  Two  publications  that  have  been  recently  revised 
by  the  Household  Finance  (Corporation  are  "Your  Home  Furnishings  Hollar” 
and  ”(a>nBumer  (Credit  (Cost  (Calculator,”  Tliese  Inioklets  have  Ixxm  userl 
by  teachers,  homemakers,  libraries,  and  business  and  iiulustrial  groups  of 
all  kinds.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  HF(C  program,  write  to  Ix*one 
Ann  IfeuM,  Director,  Money  Management  Institute  of  Hoiistdiold  Finance 
(Cor|)oration,  Prudential  Pla/a,  (Chicago  I,  Illinois.  Ask  for  the  fr<*<;  1957- 
1958  guide,  which  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Ixioklets  and  filmstrips 
that  are  available. 


Handwriting  bookiat.  ".S.ifety  in  NumlM'rs”  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
IxHiklets  pnhiished  by  the  Handwriting  Foundati«)n,  1426  (C  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  .5,  1).  (C.  The  iMMtkiet  (Mtints  out  that  fu//.y  figures,  carelessly 
and  illegibly  written,  cost  industry  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  in 
addition  to  causing  misunderstanding  and  inconvcnitMK'e  at  home.  FCxampU's 
«»f  business  operations  that  de|Send  on  handwritten  numiM'rs  are  given,  as 
well  as  a  check  list  of  13  sepaiate  us«*s  to  which  handwritten  niimlicrs 
are  put,  'Ilie  Founilation  has  also  published  “'Fife  Seesmd  B,”  “'Fhe  Story  of 
Writing.”  “31»e  Home  Secretariat,”  “Handwriting  Training  Manual  (Teach¬ 
er’s  (Juide),”  and  filmstrip  posters. 


Organiilng  butinatsas.  'Fhe  im|)ortauc‘<*  of  business  in  American  life 
is  presented  in  an  excellent  laNiklet  from  the  American  Institute  of  (C<x)p<*ra- 
tion,  744  Jackson  Place,  N,  W’.,  Washington  6,  I).  (C.  The  IxMiklet  descrilx’S 
the  various  ty|x*s  of  biisint'ss  organi/ations,  tells  how  they  o|x-rate,  and 
shows  the  contributions  that  they  make  to  the  welfare  of  the  Arueric'an 
piihlic.  'Fhe  hleas  are  presented  graphically  and  are  explained  in  a  direct 
narrative  style.  I  have  used  (he  ImniUh  m«>st  effectively  iii  an  Introduction 
to  Business  coursi*  m  the  unit  on  Business  Organi/ation.  It  should  be  of 
s|x*cijd  use  in  ci<‘ating  ideas  for  your  flannel  Ixrnrd.  Send  25  c*ents  to  the 
American  Institute  of  (aKipeiation  h)r  a  <’opy  of  “How  We  Oigani/e  to  do 
Business  in  America.” 

Budgat  matarialt.  Fwo  useful  l>«>oklets  on  budgeting  have  lust  come 
Ui  my  attention.  They  are  “Bmlgets  Are  What  You  Make  of  Tltem”  and 
“BudgH  Ideas  f*)r  Youth."  Both  are  most  iisi’ful  for  a  general-business  unit 
on  budgeting.  1  hey  are  available  to  educational  and  civic  agencies  at  the 
t<*st  price  «)f  8  er  nts  pr-r  isipy.  Order  from  the  National  Fhrift  Committee, 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  ('liicago  1,  Illinois. 

Oummad  lattars.  For  all  types  of  gummed  products-stars,  lettersets, 
lalH'Is,  and  numlN*rs~ask  your  hxal  stationery  store  for  DrMmison  products, 
(X  write  dirrrtly  to  D<*nnisou  Manufacturing  Company,  Framingham, 
Massachusetts.  l.etter«*ts  (‘ontaining  two  full  sheets  of  lettixs  are  15  cents 
each,  llie  stars  and  lett«*rwts  come  in  gold,  silver,  red,  blue,  and  green. 
Dennison  will  Im*  glail  to  semi  y«»u  a  bitK  liure  describing  all  thesr*  prcxlucis. 
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WHY  DON'T  THEY 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
our  students  at  the  expense  of  the 
most  basic  c-ourses.  We  should  re¬ 
quire  serious  work  from  our  students. 
The  imxlern  high  sch»x)l  i.s  more  than 
a  bus  terminal  or  the  auxiliary  of  an 
athletic  team.  Teacluxs  should  not  Iw 
subjec-ted  to  tex)  much  regimentation 
or  undue  interruption.  Many  students 
receive  no  formal  education  after 
high  sch(X>l;  so  these  four  years  con¬ 
stitute  a  necessary  background  for 
their  future  succ“ess. 

Preparation  for  teaching  a  subject 
rests  on  mastery  of  it.  You  canmrt 
teach  much  of  something  you  do  not 
know  well.  You  must  know  it  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  purpose.  You  must  want 
other  p<*ople  to  know  it.  Such  en¬ 
thusiasm  will  not  allow  you  tinx;  to 
make  pt'dagogical  blunders.  You  will 
enjoy  teaching.  Faith  Ix'gets  faith. 
Students  will  have  faith  in  you,  and 
you  will  give  them  faith  in  their  own 
abilities. 

During  the  past  few  decades,  we 
have  seen  conc'erted  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  prof<*ssional  rpiality  of 
t<*achers.  Too  much  of  this  emphasis, 
however,  has  been  placed  on  require¬ 
ments  for  teacher  certification. 
Today,  we  seem  to  lx?  selling  mass 
education  at  the  expense  of  scTious 
study.  We  have  the  trimmings,  but 
w-e  are  forgetting  the  important  main 
dish. 

Standardized  education  courses 
(most  often  teacher-certification  re- 
quirement.s)  are  only  one  of  the 
methoils  contrived  to  substitute  for 
real  teaching.  Ours  is  becoming  an 
era  of  wasteful  Innovations.  Work¬ 
shops,  clinics,  round  tables,  in-service 
organizations,  and  lobbying  commit¬ 
tees  ermsume  the  time  and  energy  of 
wf)uld-lx’  fine  teachers,  who  are 
ilriven  from  mr'cting  to  mr*eting,  from 
convention  to  convention,  where  crass 
publicity  stunts,  side  shows  of  noise 
and  audacity,  and  other  such  activitw*s 
are  blatant  enough  to  give  anyone  an 
aversion  to  teaching.  On  assuming 
the  presidency  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  a  few  flecades  ago,  Woodrow 
Wilson  reminded  his  students  that,  on 
going  to  a  circus,  they  spent  only  a 
fraction  of  their  time  in  the  side 
shows  and  the  major  part  under  tlx- 
big  top.  He  urged  them  to  spend  less 
time  in  such  side  shows  as  fraternities, 
eating  clubs,  and  other  appendages 
of  the  Ibu'versity  an<l,  instead,  to 
enter  the  main  tent  of  academic 
seriousness.  (Continued  on  nrrt  l>agr) 
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BUS1NK.SS  KDUCATION  WOBI.D 


Real  educaturs  arc  leaders.  They 
are  reineinlx‘r(‘tl  Ix'C'ause  they  influ- 
eiiee  others.  Tliey  have  things  they 
want  to  do  and  knowledge  they  want 
to  impart.  They  liave  faith  in  their 
ability.  Ritual  and  ruhric  do  not  sur¬ 
round  their  metluKls.  They  are  ar¬ 
mored  with  knowledge,  faith,  and 
wisdom;  they  earrv  a  lanee  of 
inspiration. 

A  typical  hif^h  school  today  offers 
courses  in  tyjK'writinK,  st<Mio({raphy, 

•  (ffice  machines,  IxMikkeepiiiR,  filiiiR, 
husint'ss  arithmetic,  business  law, 
general  business,  ec<inoinics,  and  allied 
subjects.  Typing  is  taken  by  many 
outside  the  business-education  de¬ 
partment.  .Shorthand  has  Ix'come  a 
|)otent  influenc‘(‘  in  the  public  sclxads. 
Now,  office  machines,  iM*rforminK  so 
many  new  tasks,  are  taking  a  p<isition 
alon((side  these  two  basic  subjects. 
Our  publishing  houses,  moreover,  are 
rt'iideriuK  inestimable  servic-es  in  all 
subjects,  providing  excellent  text- 
b(K>ks,  helpful  materials,  and  iiiformt'd 
repres<*ntatives  who  visit  sc‘hcM)ls  and 
assist  teachers.  Rusiness  trainiiiK  is 
Ix'cominK  part  of  the  .American  cul¬ 
ture. 

Ill  this  Kreat  country,  business  edu¬ 
cation  is  certainly  a  necessity.  We 
business  teachers  must  present  our 
cas«*  vs  ith  wal.  The  students  who  will 
flock  into  business  classes  for  years 
to  come  offer  us  a  challenge.  We 
will  meet  the  demands  of  this  in- 
crea.si’d  enrollment  only  if  we  Ixith 
train  and  inspire  our  students  to 
teach. 

The  Iwst  way  to  do  this  is  for  each 
teacher  to  know  and  to  love  what  lie 
is  teaching.  He  should  tactfully  de¬ 
mand  the  Ix’st  working;  ismditions.  Hr 
should  promote  a  department  and 
those  CDiirses  that  are  r<*sp<*cted  by 
lioth  the  sT'hool  and  the  community. 
He  should  make  his  students  aware 
of  what  constitutes  a  kimhI  depart- 
nwnt  and  a  ^^M>d  tr-acher.  He  must 
run  a  constant  reeriiitiiiK  campaign, 
lest  his  successors  be  iHirderliiie  pros- 
jMs-ts  recruited  from  other  fi«-lds  on 
tin*  basis  of  having  studied  a  year  of 
ty|M*writinK  or  a  semester  of  book¬ 
keeping. 

This  recniitiiig  Ion  h  should  glow 
with  knowledge,  zeal,  and  persever¬ 
ance.  A  d<*partment  head  diH*s  not 
encourage  either  his  te.jchers  or  his 
students  by  pandering  to  the  incon¬ 
sistent  policies  of  his  administrators. 
If  he  lets  his  dedicated  teac  hers  truly 
dedi<*.ste  themselves  to  trarhlng,  then 
the  lucTative  off<*rs  of  industry  will 
pass  unheeded. 
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NKLKN  H.  ORKCN  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  EAST  LANSING 


Keeping  up  with  •ducotion  is  a  full-time 
job.  Do  the  rest  of  you  have  as  mucTi  trouble  keeping  up  as  I  do?  I  don  t 
mc'an  our  particular  field,  but  education  in  gcMieral. 

Take  today,  for  example.  Just  an  ordinary  Monday.  I  made  it  through  my 
classc's  okay,  but  four  o’cliKk  found  me  in  a  curriculum  committee’  sc'ssion 
whc’re  “motivational  research,"  "action  iniMlel.s,"  and  ‘Vc’ononu’trics”  were 
Ireing  bandied  alamt.  .Now,  I’ve*  had  brushes  with  “motivational  resc'arch, 
and  “action  mcMlel"  rings  a  faint  1h*11  in  my  mental  laifry;  but  “ec’oiiometrics 
hit  me  csild,  I  didn’t  fec-l  much  la-tter  when  somciaMly  said;  "The  economics 
ccMirses  that  most  of  us  had  back  in  the  thirties  and  fortic*s  just  arent  adc*- 
cpiate  for  tinlay’s  diHtoral  student.  laaik  at  these  articles  in  the  latest 
Jmmuil  of  Economic/t.  You  couldn’t  jrossibly  read  them  intelligc’iitly  without 
knowing  ec'onometiics.  S<*<*  this  diagram?  rhal’s  the  gc’omi’try  of  it.” 

I  si*e,  but  Je  tw  Iv  cimiprcnc/.v  pew.  (That  Je  ne  Ir  c’ompreiic/.*  law,  in- 
cideutally,  is  the  only  remnant  left  from  hours  S|M*ut  working  off  a  language 
rc‘ciuirem<‘rit  for  a  dcKloral  degr<*e.  'I'he  fact  that  such  time  might  Im*  lailer 
siH’iit  on  ecsmometrics,  say,  is  an  implication  that  a  curriculum  committee 
might  well  considc*r  when  studying  revision  of  diK’loral  programs.) 


I  Tonight  I  wot  struck  by  tho  amoiing  numbor  of  educational 
items  in  an  ordinary  run  of-the-mill  Monday  newspapc*r,  la*t’*  run  through 

(it.  Here’s  a  ri’jKirt  on  a  s|M’ech  given  la-fon*  the  .American  Oilhopsychiatrics 
AssiK'iation,  concc'ining  psychological  help  for  grade  scIiimiI  children— an 
account  of  what  can  and  diH’s  result  when  a  full-time  psychologist  or  a 
psychiatrist  is  attached  as  a  staff  inemiM’r  to  an  eletiu’iitary  scImmiI  in  a 
I*  congr’Sted  area,  .  .  .  "It  costs  much  l<*ss  to  deal  wisely  with  the  frightened 
*  obstrep<*rousness  of  a  six-year-old  than  it  do«*s  to  control  the  inisixdiavior  of 
E  a  delin(|uent  teenager.’’  I’d  say  it  Immcs  thinking  alMiiit. 

*  Turn  the  page,  "Kxc«*ptional  Students  to  (irt  Kxtra  (ilassi's:  Detroit, 
March  lO-f.lassr^s  iM’gan  today  for  1,.')(K)  excr’ptional  students  in  a  program 
to  give  siM’cial  training  for  gifted  pupils.  S|M’cial  instructions  will  Im*  held 
after  school  four  rlays  ear  h  wr*ek  in  50  D«’troit  publir*  schools.”  Now  there’s 
i  a  switch  from  the  old  {xilicy  of  k(*«‘ping  the  slow  johimys  aft<‘r  scIkmiI  to 
’  finish  their  work,  or  the  delin(|uent  Jiinmys  to  rts-eive  th<‘ir  punishment. 
Staying  aftr^r  scIkm)!  a  privih  ge! 

Anything  r*ls«’  new?  l•‘lip  thr*  page.  “Army  to  FiMit  Rill  for  HI  Kducatioii; 
Tfie  Anny  will  s<M»n  offer  to  put  soldiiTS  through  mllege  if  th«’y  agree  to 
stay  in  s<*rvice  for  twelv*'  y**ars.”  Twelvr*  yr’ars?  I‘'ull  costs  dr-fray*’d  by  th«’ 
Hovernment?  Ymi  can’t  dismiss  eitla-r  side  of  tli.it  one  lightly,  Anoth«‘r 
:  f'diicational  implication;  “Kngineering  (!rad  Re(|uests  De<  line  at  Univer- 

i  sities;  Michigan’s  tliiee  major  universities  dis.igree  on  the  effeit  the  reis’s- 
sion  is  having  on  rei  ruiting  of  college  graduates  by  intiiistry,  but  all  agree 
then’  has  lM*en  a  change  in  tin*  attitude  of  the  students.  ,  .  .  They’re  think¬ 
ing  alxmt  wh.it  value  they  (.ui  In*  to  the  corrip.iny  insti’ad  of  what  the 
company  can  rlo  for  tln-m,’’  Next,  enti'r  .Sputnik’s  iiiHiience.  “S<  ienr«’  Plan 
V'oted;  Michigan  N'eterans  of  Koreign  Wars  tialay  unnouiK  <'d  a  new  sciencr 
scholarship  program  in  which  ev<*ry  ka  al  (mst  will  In*  ask«'d  to  participati'.’’ 

I  And  there  are  at  h-ast  a  rlozen  other  items;  "Strakbrirlge  RrA  Klects 
Officers,”  "(Catholic  School  ('onstniction  .Started,"  “Tr-achers  Protest  Pay 
Schr’dule,”  <*tc.  F.ven  one  cartiKiii  (darmial.  by  Dir’k  Turner)  shows  a 
three-way  ronfen-nce  of  teacher  arms  akinilni- fatiu'r,  and  Jimmy;  "Of 
cfMirse,  Jimmy’s  grades  can  In'  imiiroved,  Mr,  Higgins.  You  (smid  attenrl 
night  schfRil,”  W-aif  up,  .Mr.  Higgins.  Mayire  I’ll  go  along  and  keep  up 
to  date  on  econometrics  mysr’lf.  Night  scIkmiI,  tiimiiier  schiMil,  anyoni’? 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
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Business  Law 


l•VIH•  HOftCNBLUM 

WILUAMftTT  tCNOOl,  Nf  W  VOm  2.  N  V, 


I  DIDNt  ASK  YOU 
TO  HELP  ME,  DOCTOR, 
SO  DON’T  SEND  ME 
A  RILL. 


I  CALLED  FOR  YOU,  DOC 
BECAUSE  I  THOUGHT 
HE  NEEDED  YOU 
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IS  THERE  A  CONTRAa  TO  PAY  THE  DOCTOR? 


Announckk:  This  is  u  dispute  In-twren  two  p<*opk*  and  a  doctor;  it 
c-oiiccrns  puyinent  for  tlic  dot  tor's  services.  Tfu;  patient  (student’s 
name)  fainted  and  fell  into  a  swiintnin^  jmmiI.  (Student's  namt;),  a 
bystander,  pullt'd  him  out  and  called  th<!  dtKtor,  (student's  name). 
l<et's  Im‘  (juiet  now  and  listen  to  what's  Roin^  on. 

Well,  that  was  a  narrow  escape  you  had.  You  seem  much 
Iw'tter  now.  How  do  you  feel? 

I'atikni;  (/.imp  in  cluiir)  I’m  fine.  Thank  you. 

DtMTOR:  Well,  you’d  la'tter  let  me  check  you  over  tomorrow.  In  the 
m(*antime.  luTe  is  a  hill  for  my  .services. 

f’Aiii’.NT:  (l.tH)kinf'  at  Itill)  I  don’t  owe  you  anything.  I  didn’t  call 
you  or  ask  yt»u  to  treat  im*.  I  h«vp  my  own*  neii'hlK)rho<Hl  d(H-tt)r 
who  would  have  come  and  taken  care  of  me.  I  wfm’t  pay  you 
lM*causr‘  I  didn’t  call  you. 

l)<Krr<m:  If  you  didn’t  a.sk  for  me,  who  did? 

livsTANOWi:  I  did.  I  calk'd  you  Ix'cau.se  this  fellow  had  fainted  and 
fallen  intf)  the  hut  you  didn’t  treat  nu*,  so  why  shoidd  I  pay 

you? 

Dottob:  Well,  somt'one  has  to  pay. 

AsNOi'NrTJr:  Wlio,  if  anyone,  must  pay  the  d«K-tor?  And  why? 

7)KC/S/().V:  The  patirnt  mn.fi  jhhj  the  fee  hecaunc  hr  it  a  jiarty  to 
the  contract.  11c  rrreivrti  the  benefit  of  the  doctors  seniers  and  is 
Inmnd  to  pay  the  doi’tor  the  reasonable  rahic  of  those  serciees. 


TEACHING  ABROAD 

(Continued  from  page  2.5) 

III  carrying  out  its  responsibilities, 
the  l><*partinent  of  State,  through  its 
International  Erlucational  Exchange 
Service,  has  consolidated  effectively 
the  ediK'ational  exchange  programs 
aiitliori/a'd  by  the  Smith- Miindt,  P'lil- 
hright,  and  other  similar  acts  of 
CJongress.  It  has  also  made  much 
progress  in  tlie  co-ordination  of  these 
activitiits  with  similar  activities  luider- 
taken  by  the  Iiiteniatiorral  Co-opera¬ 
tion  Administration  under  the  tech¬ 
nical  co-operation  program.  Much 
could  be  written  about  the  important 
activities  and  the  available  oppor¬ 
tunities  under  the  I.C.A.,  but  the 
scope  of  this  article  is  confined  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Fulbright  program. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  op- 
l>ortimities  provided  by  I.C.A.  should 
w'rite  to  James  Hopkins  Smith,  Jr., 
Director  of  th<*  International  Co-op¬ 
eration  Administration,  Wa.shington, 
D.  C. 

Finally,  the  UNFLSCO  publication 
Sftuly  Abroad  lists  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  Nations  and  its 
s-pr-cialized  agencies,  together  provid¬ 
ing  awards  for  more  tlian  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pc'rsons  annually. 

In  Retrospect 

Important  as  political  and  economic 
organizations  are  in  developing  peaer*- 
fiil  relations  among  governments,  they 
can  successful  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  based  on  mutual  und<-r- 
standing  of  different  miKles  of  life 
and  culture.  This  is  particularly  true 
among  the  free  nations,  where  ..public 
opinion  exerts  great  influence  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policies.  Tlie 
<‘.hieationnl  exchange  program  has 
v./ready  made  rapid  strides  toward  tin* 
development  of  such  vinderstanding. 
It  has  produced  a  chain  reaction  that 
may  eventually  work  more  powerfully 
for  peace  tlian  nuclear  weapons.  Mis- 
conc’eptions  and  enmities  are  lK*iiig 
torn  down,  and  new  nnderstandings 
and  friendships  are  rising  in  their 
plac'e. 

It  was  II.  C.  Wells  who  onc-e  said: 
“Civilization  is  a  race  lietween  educa¬ 
tion  and  catastrophe.”  Tlie  exchange 
program  is  helping  us  to  win  that 
race.  Tlirmigh  f.ici'-to-face  contacts 
with  people  from  other  lands,  this 
venture  is  building  a  type  of  under¬ 
standing  that  may  lie  a  mightier 
weapon  for  pi'.ice  than  either  the  p<-n 
or  the  sword. 
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BETTER  LISTENERS 

(('nntinnrd  frout  1-5) 

When  we  had  unproved  oor  ahilily 
to  think  whiic  we  wrote  shoithund, 
we  learned  how  to  think  /w/ore  we 
wrote— that  is,  we  pr.ietiietl  iistt‘iiiii){ 
tor  ideas  and  noting  them: 

•  Our  library  fnrnislied  a  tew  re- 
etirdings  of  speech(‘s  and  literature. 

•  Kach  student  prepared  a  3-  to 
5-ininute  talk.  These  were  given  Jiie- 
a-day  at  the  Ix-giiining  of  the  periixl, 
while  students  ttxik  notes.  Two  stu¬ 
dents  were  assigned  to  prepare  short 
tyjx-d  siiiiiiiiaries,  whieh  were  n-ad 
aloud  the  next  day  by  the  writers  and 
briefly  (‘Valiiated  by  the  re.st  of  us. 

•  1  (K'casionally  read,  in  "six'eeh” 
style,  short  artieles  and  e\et;rpts  from 
secretarial  magazines  and  Ixxiks;  or, 

1  talkeil  e.xtemporaneously  on  a  el.iss- 
relat<-d  topic. 

•  Finally,  students  were  eiieoiir- 
.iged  to  try  their  lu-w'  skill  in  other 
elas-ses,  in  meetings,  and  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  'lY  and  radio. 

Tliey'rc  not  exjx'rts  yet.  But,  as  one 
girl  remarked,  "We  do  a  lot  Ix'tter 
at  this  than  we  used  to,  don’t  we?" 

The  extra  activities  are  elos4‘ly  th-d 
in  with  regular  class  rout  ines;  wi*  don't 
divert  much  time  for  our  “listener- 
ship”  devic-<*s.  .\nd  the  eni|)hasis  on 
giMMl  listening  and  practical  note-tak¬ 
ing  has  given  the  stndi'iits  new  pride 
in  their  shorthand  skill. 

A  test  of  listening  ettieuMiey  may 
siMin  l>e  part  of  sland.ird  pie-<‘mploy- 
menf  routine  Fmployers  <*xpeet  to 
give  instrnetions  once  on  the  job. 
They’ll  expi’ef  our  graduates  to  lx*  ;ible 
to  listen  attentively,  write  down  long 
and  compl<>x  instrnetions  aernr.itely, 
and  ask  intelligent  ({uestions  at  the 
right  time.  As  bnsim'ss  teachers,  wc 
can  do  more  than  ho|)e  that  the  rest- 
Ic-ss,  l.izy  ears  of  onr  stiidcMits  will 
magically  improve  whc-n  they  enter 
the  world  of  work.  We  can; 

•  Bead  up  on  th<>  subject  of  listcai- 
ing,  looking  for  practical  suggestions 
that  we  can  adapt  for  cl.isswork.  A 
gcMxl  IxMjk  to  Ix'gin  with  is  .Are  You 
lyMrtiitifi?  by  Nichols  and  .Stevc-ns; 
and  its  bibliography  lc*ads  to  otla-r 
material. 

•  Make  a  policy  of  not  re|>eating 
instructions  and  annonneernents.  If 
alrsolntely  ni'cessary  ( and  fc*c  l  frc’c  to 
weaken!)  we  can  call  on  a  stndint 
to  rc"[M-at  what  was  said 

•  Set  rxtmples  of  gcxid  listening 
for  our  students  when  they  t.dk  to  us. 
taxKl  lisfc'uing  is  eont.igious! 
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What  can  I  do  to  got  mailablo  lottors? 

This  cjucstion  always  arises  when  typewritten  tran.scription  Ix-gins.  Very 
few  of  the  difficultic's  stem  from  shorthand,  however.  Most  students  have 
had  scwc-ral  sc*mc‘sters  of  work  in  the  ureas  tsinsidc-red  basic  to  shorthand 
suetrss.  Why,  tlu'ii,  do  we  have  so  much  troubh-  with  mail.ible  copy'?  It 
S(‘em.s  to  Iw  the  prixess  of  blending  all  these  subjects  into  oiu*  tinished 
product  tli.it  causes  the  trouble. 

.At  our  scIkmiI,  typewritten  tiansiription  st.uts  during  the  thini  year  «»f 
typing.  The  student  already  has  a  knowledge  of  lelte-r  setup  ami  machine 
adjustment;  ami  he  h.is  the  ability  to  type  accurately- though  he  may  not 
use  it.  iCven  so,  typing  itsell  is  om-  of  the  stumbling  blmks  in  the  way  of 
mail.ible  li  tters.  We  e.m  do  a  few  things  to  help. 

An  untidy  paper  should  not  In:  accepted.  I'roviile  an  Artgum  eiasirr  to 
clean  up  fingi‘r  marks,  (aimmend  gmKl  erasing  habits.  Show  how  u  light 
covering  of  chalk  will  whiten  a  ilark  spot,  (Om-  of  my  co-ops  told  me 
that  aspirin  will  do  the  trick,  tmi  what  we  don’t  teach  them  in  school, 
they  learn  on  the  jobi )  Dimonstrate  projieily  jiiotr-cted  cuiInmi  erasures 
(the  protective  device  in  front  of  the  carlNin,  so  that  hands  and  paper  stay 
clean).  ,A  piMirly  aii.mged  letter  makes  a  bail  impression.  Accept  only 
|j  the  well-arrangixl  one.  Dictate  lett«*rs  of  varying  lengths  to  give  practicr* 
in  different  letter  jilacerm-nt.  Ask  the  class,  "Shoit,  im-diiim,  or  long?”  No 
discu.ssion  is  necessary.  Just  a  one-word  answer  in  unison. 

IJncorreeted  typing  errors  and  cureless  prmifreading  make  many  letters 
nnniailable.  Wliy  ilm-sn’t  evr-ryom*  prixifiead?  It  takes  time.  Why  aren't 
errors  coriected?  !♦  takes  time.  W'lien  trunscri|)tion  rate  iNHiimes  imjxir- 
tant,  students  think  faster  stroking  is  the  answer.  But  faster  .stroking 
frerjiicnlly  nu-ans  mote  errors. 

Misspelled  words  are  not  always  dm'  to  caielessness.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  come  from  homes  where  vot abul.irics  arc  limited.  If  the  words 
studied  in  sclimil  <  annot  In*  iisi'd  at  home,  retention  is  limited.  Be  patient 
wlien  dictating  for  letter  transcription.  (Bve  helj)  with  unusual  expressions 
P  -the  idioms  of  biiMiiess.  'I'lie  transcriber  may  think  that  to  ask  (piestions 

S  would  In*  to  admit  ignorance;  so  he  hestitates,  failing  to  realize  that  mis- 

undeistanding  leads  to  error.  Using  the  dictionary  requires  time,  and  the 

iloss  of  time  lowers  the  transcription  rate;  so,  it  is  iH-tter,  the  student  thinks, 
to  guess  at  spelling  than  to  lose  time.  The  te.ii  la-r  m'ed  only  say,  "Belter 

check  the  S(M’lling  of - ,’’  to  develop  a  coicscioiisness  of  s|M*lling. 

I  Bunctiiation  can  cause  argnim'iits  among  even  teachers.  How  cun  a 

ihigh  school  sr*nior  In-  expr-cted  to  know  the  comph-xities  that  we  learned 
only  in  college?  la-t  me  suggest  this:  In  at  h-u.st  one  U-tter  a  day,  liesitate 
in  your  dictation  long  enough  for  your  students  to  (-all  out  "Uornnia,” 
".S(-mi,”  "(,)u('Slion,’’  or  wfiatever  the  nec<-ssary  mark  should  In-,  It  tak(-s 
little  tiiiK-  and  m.ik<-s  everyone  aware  of  piimtiialion.  When  they  ask, 
“Should  there  In-  a  mark  her*-?’’  half  the  battle  is  won. 

Th(-v  are  only  the  most  evident  prolilems  of  mailable  letters.  Te<  h- 
riiques  can  In:  d<-velop«-d  to  handh-  any  of  them,  hot  the  teacher  should 
always  understand  lhes4‘  techni(|ues.  To  improve  S|N-lling,  use  shutter 
letters  with  comjih-x  vm-abularies,  dictat(-d  at  lower  rates.  To  irnirrove 
|)unctuution,  use  sinqile  viN-abuIary  but  comjilex  sentences.  'I'o  gain  a 
high(-r  transcription  r.ite,  use  familiar  vm-abnlary  and  simfile  sentences 
||  To  build  accuracy,  for«-go  n  liigh  transcription  rate  and  encourage  pr(N>f- 
1  reading,  rareful  corretlions,  and  the  use  of  the  didionary.  Do  we  siN-nd 

H  t(N)  mm  h  time  on  shorthand?  An  nm-orrei-ted  (-rror  or  a  p«N*r  trans(.'ri|)t 

'  is  no  (rime.  Beim-mlN-r,  wliile  "j>ur<-''  shoilliand  may  In-  f.isejnaling,  if 
cannot  In:  sold  nnh-ss  it  can  turn  out  mailable  copy. 
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SytutpM 

'ITw  day  of  tfu*  ini|M)rtaiit  confer- 
»*iice  for  thr  S<‘alK>ard  Foundation  is 
drawing  iin|m‘ssiv(‘ly  near.  Tension, 
ever  present,  mounts  anew  as  Mr. 
Dawson  races  agiiinst  time  to  prepare 
his  complicated  r(*ports— Nanc.*y,  in  the 
midst  of  the  extra  work  load,  still 
ho|M‘s  to  prove  herself  and  Ije  ap- 
|M)inted  as  Mr.  Dawsini's  permanent 
setTctary.  Murph,  with  characteristic 
iiisiglit,  confides  to  Nancy,  "'I'he  girl 
chosen  to  take  imtes  at  the  conference 
will  l)e  "I'hc  One.’  " 

(^liarlotte  llintner,  althougli  a  skill¬ 
ful  worker,  is  iinahle  to  withstand  the 
extra  tension.  She  resigns  and  returns 
to  her  fornwr  |)osition  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Now  the  chok'e  lies  Ijetween 
NaiK'y  and  Marsha,  who  has  plotted 
in  every  t'onceivahle  way  to  under¬ 
mine  Nancy's  success,  llie  latest  trick 
—Marsha,  faking  Nancy’s  voice,  takes 
an  important  telephone  (sdl  for  Mr. 
Dawson.  Slu’  pives  the  message 
neither  to  NarH’V  nor  t«»  the  lx>s,s. 
Hesult— Kasteni  Tech’s  president  and 
S<'aboard  Oil’s  president  will  arrive 
for  an  important  last-minute  confer- 
(Mice-iinannounced  to  Mr.  Dawson. 

But  Marsha  is  not  satisfii>d.  The 
decision  has  not  l)een  made  known. 
'I'here’s  still  time  for  continued 
s<-heming! 

Part  V 

CAKTKH.  I  THINK  I  AI.BKADY 
KNOW  the  answer,  hut  I’d  like 
to  hear  it  fr(»m  ym*." 

Seated  opposite  Nancy  in*  the  em- 
phiyees*  cafeteria.  Mur|)h  kept  her 
lone  low  and  serious.  Elastern  Tech’s 
president  Itad  g<Mie  into^  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son’s  office  together  with  Mr.  Kennil- 
worth.  Seaboard  Oil’s  president,  'riiey 
had  had  their  m(*etiug  and^  now 
were  gone. 


"Answer  to  what?*’  Nancy  askerl, 
piiz/led. 

“Why  didn’t  you  give  Helen  Rigo- 
loso’s  message  to  Mr.*  Dawsrin?" 

Nancy  frowned,  "1  don’t  know 
what  you’re  talking  about.” 

“Cood,”  Murph  said.  “That’s  what 
I  exirec-ted  you  to  say.*  She  smilerl** 
mysteriously.  Nothing  Nancy  could 
do  or  say  would  get  another  word  out 
of  her. 

When  Nancy  returned  to®  her 
desk,  she  was  t<M)  busy  to  think  about 
.Murph’s  peculiar  Ixdiavior.  The  c-on- 
fereiK-e  was  tomorrow  at  ten.'*  All 
assignments  were  cmnpleted;  reports 
and  necessary  statistics  were  ready. 
Nancy,  however,  still  had®  a  k>t  of 
work  to  do. 

“Why  the  eager-lreaver  haste?” 
Murph  asked  her. 

"I’m  summari/.ing  the  higliliglits  of 
Mr.  Dawson’s®  notes  in  shorthand  so 
that  liell  Iwve  a  quick  reference 
guide  tomorrow."  It  was  CHnninonly 
known  that  Mr.  Dawson*®  was  pro¬ 
ficient  in  Cregg  and  ilvhI  it  exten¬ 
sively  in  his  work. 

“Wmiderful  idea.  Carter.  He’ll  love 
that.”** 

Meanwhile,  Marsha  Van  Fleet  was 
busy  at  her  desk.  An  hour  lattT,  when 
Mr.  Dawson  stepped  from  his  office, 
Marsha*®  approacht'd  him  demurely. 

“Here’s  something  I  thought  might 
Ire  helpful,”  she  said  to  him.  “I’ve 
suinmari/x*d  the  highlights  of  your*® 
presTMitatiiMi  in  shorthand.” 

’Thank  you.  Miss  V’an  H«t*t."  He 
uci-eptr*<l  the  notes  and  examinerl 
tliem  approvingly.**  "Kxtremely  well 
done.  Yes,  indeerl,  they  will  lie  most 
useful." 

Next  morning,  Nancy  coiddn’t  help 
but  notic'e  that  Marsha’s  notes*® 
were  at  the  very  top  of  the  papers 
that  Mr.  Dawson  was  taking  with 
him  to  the  conference. 

"Miss  Van  Fl<*et— "*®  Marsha, 
brightly  expectant,  looked  up  as  Mr, 


Dawson  addressed  her.  She  was  never 
more  attractive,  never  more*'*  in  her 
glory.  “—I  have  an  imixirtant  job  for 
you.  From  time  to  time.  I’ll  Ire  calling 
irom  the  txrnference  room  hir*®  ref¬ 
erence  material.  I’d  like  you  to  handle 
tliat  end.” 

"Of  course.”  Marsha  apparently 
didn’t  know  whether**  to  be  plea.sed 
or  disapirointed  with  the  assignment. 

“And  you.  Miss—’’ 

“Carter,"  Nancy  prompted  in  a 
small  voice. 

“Yes.  I’d®®  like  you  to  take  notes 
at  the  meeting.  Veriratim,  please." 

“Yes,  sir.”  Tire  way  Mr.  Dawson 
said  it  made  her  job  sound®*  secondary' 
to  Marsha’s. 

Across  the  hall,  through  the  open 
i  door,  Nancy  could  s<*e  the  top  officials 
filing  into'®®  the  conferetrcc  room. 
Finally,  Mr.  Dawson  joined  them, 
s<K)u  to  lx*  followed  by  Mr.  Kennil- 
worth,  Scalxrard’s®®  president.  At  a 
signal  from  Murph,  Nancy  took  her 
|X‘n  and  pad  and  walked  across  to  the 
rcxitn.  The  long-awaitfHl  conference®'* 
was  under  way! 

“Ilie  contract  clause,  as  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  had  anticipated,  was  one  of  the 
major  sources®®  of  controversy.  Un¬ 
der  his  plan,  young  people  who  were 
awarded  educational  grants  by  the 
Foundation®®  would  not  be  legally 
iMiiind  to  enter  the  employ  of  S«*a- 
Iniard  Oil  after  their  schooling  was 
completed.  lliLs  thinking,®*  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  more  conservative 
flirectors,  was  sheer  lunacy. 

“I  wouldn't  want  anyone  work¬ 
ing®®  for  Si'aboard  against  his  will," 
Mr.  Dawson  was  emphasizing. 

“Kxcuse  me,  sir.”  Nancy’s  voice  was 
apologetic.®* 

Mr.  Dawson  flushed  moim'utarily. 
“What  is  it.  Miss  (barter?”  The  silenc<* 
in  the  rtMim  was  heavy. 

Nancy®®  tried  to  make  her  voi«r 
level.  "It’s  my  steno  path  I  thought 
I’d  taken  a  bkink,  but  this  is  filled 
with  writing  after®*  the  third  page. 
I’ll  have  to  get  another.  I’m  terribly 
sorry.” 

As  she  rose  and  left  the  room,  she 
heard  someone®®  quip,  “Shrewd 
maneuver,  Emmett,  rigging  this  con¬ 
ference  s«i  that  your  secretary  can 
give  you  time  to  gather  your®® 
thoughts  .  .  .”  The  voice  trailed  from 
the  room  liehind  Nancy, 

Marsha  glanced  up  innocently  as 
Nancy  searelx^d  her  d<*sk  for  a  new®* 
pad. 
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“Wliat’s  tlie  mutter,  durliiig?  Con¬ 
ference  over  already?”  Marsha  asked 
coyly. 

Nancy  found  a  new  pad  and^^ 
examined  it  carefully.  She  pretended 
tliat  Marsha  did  not  exist.  Only  out* 
thing  mattered  now:  Mr.  Dawsun^'^ 
and  his  ideas  alx)ut  th(.‘  Foundation. 

Re-entering  the  conference  room, 
Nancy  resumed  her  place.  Grad¬ 
ually,®  7  with  the  {xissage  of  time, 
tensions  mountt'd  again.  Finally,  it 
seemed  to  Nancy  that  issues  were 
Ix'ing®’^  forgotten.  Personalities  were 
dominating  the  disciLssion. 

“Oawson,  you’re  crazy,"  a  director 
was  shouting.®**  "You’re  trying  to 
revolutionize  human  nature  over¬ 
night." 

“And  you’re  hurieil  in  the  sami; 
conservatism***  your  grandiather 
cherislK'd,”  Mr.  Davsson  retorted,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  other’s  reddening  tact*. 
“If  we’re  to  depart**  from  primitive 
metluxls,  we  must  make  a  clean 
break—" 

“Did  someone  say  ‘break’?  I  think 
that’s  whiit  we  all  need  just  now. 
I’ll*'-  get  the  ctjffee." 

.Nancy’s  words  were  six)ken  in¬ 
stinctively— out  of  desiN'ration  to  save 
a  sinking  ship.  Instantly,*®  the  ten¬ 
sions  lessened.  A  s|x)ntaneous  sigh  ol 
relief  could  lx;  heard,  followed  by 
laughter  and  g(K>d-natured  joking.** 

“Kmmett,  this  girl  ol  yours  is  a 
gem,"  .Mr.  Kennil worth  said.  “She 
has  more  sense  than  a  lot  of  us." 

Alter  that,*®  the  meeting  assutn«-d 
a  more  even  f(x>ting.  Nancy’s  inspira¬ 
tion  seemed  to  build  up  .Mr.  Dawson’s 
r«*sourc«*s.***  He  was  more  brilliant 
and  forei’ful  than  Nancy  hud  ever 
seen  him.  The  memlx'rs  of  the  Ixrard 
were  gradually*  7  convim-ed  that  his 
plan  could  siuveed. 

Hack  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  of- 
lici*,  .Mr.  Dawson  lx*amed  down  on 
Nancy***  happily.  “Young  lady,  now 
that  the  job  is  yours  Ixfyond  recall, 
vee  can  let  you  in  on  a  little  secret. 
.Murph,  why*®  don’t  you  tell  her'?’’ 

■'With  plea.sure,”  Murph  said.  ‘The 
first  sc'cret  is  that  Marsha  was  out  of 
the  running  almost  from  the  start.®** 
.Mr.  Dawson  saw  through  her  at  once. 
Alter  that,  the  ‘e(Miti*st’  was  Ix’tween 
Charlotte  and  yours«*lf.  She  wasn’t 
ecpiipfX'd®*  to  handle  the  responsi- 
biliti(*s,  so  that  left  only  you.  .Mr. 
Dawson,  however,  had  to  lx;  sure. 
Your®'**  actions  tcxlay  removed  any 
doubt  from  his  mind.  Congratula¬ 
tions,  Carter!" 

Mr.  Dawson’s  eyes  twinkled.  “You 
M*e,"®  no  one  knows  lx*tter  than  I 
how  iliffieult  I  can  lx;  when  I  get 
carried  away  by  the  job.  During  the 
past'*  lew  weeks  I  htlt-ntuituilly  made 
myself  .is  obnoxious  as  possible.  If 
you  could  stand  that,  you  would  lx* 
able*'®  to  stand  anything.  I  hope*  I 


can  make  up  in  the  future  for  the 
hard  time  I’ve  given  you." 

“You’ve  made  it  up®®  already," 
NarR-y  said  earnestly.  Then  she  asked, 
“What  alxnit  Marsha  \'an  Fleet?" 

.Mr.  Dawson  drummed  his  fingers 
oii®^  the  desk.  "I’ve  recommended  that 
six;  take  psychiatric  treatment.  I’m 
afraid  the  suggestion  didn’t  sit  well 
with®**  her."  He  frowned.  "Brother, 
when  Muq)h  got  her  to  admit  that 
she  had  held  back  that  message  from 
Mr.  Kennilworth,  I  thought®*  I’d—” 
The  phone  rang  and  Miurph  picked 
it  up.  “Mr.  Kennilworth  would  like  to 
know  if  you'll  join  him  for  lunch." 

“No,  thanks,"  Mr.®**  Dawson  saiil. 
I  have  a  previous  engagement." 
lUsing  from  the  desk,  he  tixik  Nancy 
and  Murph  by  the  arm.  "I  know®*  a 
s|X)t  where  they  serve  the  most  il<*li- 
cioiis  fixxl  you  ever  ate.  Ia*t’s  go, 
Murph.  (.’ome  on.  Miss—’’ 

“Carter,"  Nancy  supplied,  laugh- 


Murph  simply  winkitl  (1243) 


(This  ronchuh'i  thf  story.) 


TIME 


ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 


SANDRA  HAD  ONLY  FHTKF.N 
.MINUTK.S  to  think  of  a  way  to 
open  the  safe.  Mr.  Wilwm’s  train  was 
l(‘aving  at*  7:.3(),  and  he  luul  to  have 
that  price  quotation.  How  tsmld  she 
have  (lone  such  a  stupid  thing.  Sandra 
W'ondered*  as  she  stared  at  the  small 
.safe. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  told  her  to  tyjx*  two 
carixms  of  the  re|x»rt  and  then  rush  it 
to*  him  at  the  station.  Sandra  had 
(piickly  typed  the  re|X)rt.  After  that, 
she  had  gone  to  hx-k  the  safe  where 
confidential*  reports  were  kept.  She 
must  have  automatically  placed  the 
rejxrrt  into  the  safe,  as  she  had  lx*en 
doing*  with  the  other  pa|x*rs  all  this 
week. 

Sandra  rememlx'red  going  tr)  h<‘r 
desk  to  pick  up  the  re|x»rt.  It  had 
IxxMi*  gone!  She  had  lix-ked  it  in  the 
safe,  which  was  e(piip|x*d  with  a  time 
lix'k  that  w'ouldn’t  o|X‘n  until  the  next 
morning.  IH  Mr.  VV'ilson  didn’t  have 
that  report,  he’d  lose  a  fifty-thousand- 
dollar  deal.  What  was  she  to  do? 
Sandra  stared**  at  the  black  monster 
that  held,  literally,  her  job.  Nothing 
but  the  time  l<x-k  would  o|>en  it. 

Sandra  hxiked  through  her®  desk 
again.  The  refxirt  was  definitely  no¬ 
where  ill  sight.  She  was  frantic.  She 


couldn't  even  rcty|X5  it—*®  everythuig 
was  in  that  safe.  Oh,  that  horrible 
Side.  How  Sandra  wished  she  were 
a  professional  burglar.  But  even**  that 
wouldn’t  work— that  monster  was 
biirglar-prixif! 

()nly  five  minutes  left  to  o{K*n  the 
safe;  only  live  minutes**  to  get  to  the 
station.  Sandra  knew  of  only  (Xie  thing 
to  do-go  to  the  station  and  tell  Mr. 
Wilson.  She**  went  to  switch  off  the 
light,  her  hands  shaking. 

"Oh.  you  safe,  you!"  she  criiM  and, 
with  all  her  might,  slamnuxt  her  pursi* 
angrily  at'*  its  dtxir. 

Sandra  stixxl  Iro/c'ii  and  watched 
in  ama/«‘ment. 

Slowly  and  easily,  the  safe  dtxir 
swung  oixui. 

Neither**  dynamite  nor  burglars’ 
tiMils  nor  any  methixl  known  to  man 
could  oix'ii  that  sale  Ixdorc  the  time 
1(K  k. 

But  th«‘n,  safe**  manufacturers 
should  never  underestimate  the  |X)W(<r 
ol  a  woman’s  handbag.  (335) 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 


"This  On*  Thing  I  Do'* 

famius,  I  am  told,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  |X)wer  of  making  a  con¬ 
tinuous  effort.  Fix  in  your  mind  the* 
thing  you  are  going  to  do,  and  then 
do  it  with  determination. 

A  successful  salesman  is  a  genius 
who*  has  the  power  of  continuous  ef¬ 
fort.  Being  successful  is  the  genius  of 
diligence,  of  applying*  onestdf  to  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  by  keeping  everlastingly 
at  it. 

There  Is  no  olistacle  that  cannot* 
lx*  overcome  by  the  man  who  puts 
hiniM'lf  to  work  with  intelligeuf'e  and 
diligence.  Obstacles  are  great  only* 
when  we  lack  the  gumption  to  try  to 
overcome  them.  Unless  there  is  an  in¬ 
herent  weakness  of  pur|X)se  on*  our 
part,  any  obstacle  can  lx;  and  should 
Ix^  accepted  as  a  challenge  for  g«‘lting 
things  done.  (137) 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Courtroom  S<*n* 


’’Wliat’s  your  name?" 

’’Tommy  Jones." 

“Where  do  you  work?" 

“In  a  factory." 

“What  kind  of  a  factory?" 

‘‘.Y  brick  factory." 

“Ymi*  irx^ari  you  make  bricks?" 

“No,  the  factory  is  made  of  bricks." 
"What  do  you  (|o?" 

"I  work." 

“I  know,  but  what  do  you  woik  at?" 
“At*  a  lieneh." 

"Of  course  you  work  at  a  Ix'tieh," 
•e  lawyer  said,  thoroughly  exas|x*ral 
fl,  “but  what  do  you  make?" 

“f)h!»  $40  a  week!"  (04) 
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[tlash  reading* 


cool  CAUTION 

MARGARET  OTTLEY 

WHKN  IHK  HOT  WEATTlfc.K 
•turtu  -  and  from  wliut  1  read  in 
liic  pa|K‘ri>  every  part  t}»e  eountry, 
in  fart  tfie  world,  has'  liot  weatlM'r  at 
oiu;  lime  or  another -many  ja-ople  let 
rant  ion  no  to  tiie  wiiuis  as  far  as  dress 
is  riMM-erned.*  I  am  afraid  women 
are  a  little  more  lax  in  this  reK|M'rt 
than  rnim,  thoiifdi  1  have  a  word  or 
two  for  the  Ixiys’  as  well. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  yon 
would  not  wear  shorts  to  the  office, 
••xcept,  p(*rhaps,  if  you  were  serretary^ 
to  the  manager  of  a  summer  resort, 

*y»rabul»ry  limitfi  to  Ck«f>leri  One  through 
right  0/  t.rtgg  ShorthamJ  S>r"plifif'l. 


alui  even  at  that,  1  dare  say  your 
employer  iniglit  have  Mitnething^  to 
say  on  that  score.  But  there  are  many 
types  of  dress  Urat  are  just  as  unsuited 
to  the  business  office. 

I"  remember  how  startled  some  of 
us  were  when  on  one  hot  summer's 
day,  one  of  the  younger  girls  c*ame  in 
with  what  she'^  thouglit  was  an  un¬ 
revealing  drr^s.  It  was  a  slieath  type, 
dark  in  color,  with  a  high  nec*k  front 
and  back.  Hut  her  shoulders*  were 
completely  bare. 

A  friend  told  me*  oi  an  ex{M‘ri<fnc(; 
she  had  with  a  dress  that  she  thouglit 
was  irh-ally"  suited  to  the  office.  It 
had  bands  of  lace  insertion  with  alter¬ 
nate  bands  of  a  solid  maU'rial.  It'*' 
was  very  simple  with  short  sleeves 
and  a  higli  neck  topped  by  a  small 
collar.  It  wasn’t  until  she  noticed  tliat 
men"  were  staring  that  she  rr^lized 
the  lace  instulions  were  causing  more 
glances  than  she  wouhl  have  rec-eived 
had  the  dress'*  b<*en  of  solid  material 
with  a  scoop  neck. 

Many  young  rnr'u  feel  sorry  for 


CLINIC  (c«ntiNw*a  frem  iMf*  7) 

ciMi|M*ration 

rpialified 

cordially 

(|u<‘stionnaire 

iniK'h  eiiort.  Here 

is  the  l.'SO-word 

i-orrespon<lent 

reasonable 

k|)elling  list  I  use; 

creditor 

receipt 

al>tenc4‘ 

indebted 

critici.sm 

r«x'eiving 

acc<*pt 

industrial 

I'urrcnt 

recognition 

accidentally 

injunction 

ciistomaiy 

r(‘commendation 

arx'ominodatioii 

install 

dangerous 

reference 

acknowledge 

interrupt 

(h'cision 

r«*lerred 

acquaintance 

investigation 

defendants 

reliability 

ucfjiiisition 

judgment 

deferrerl 

res|>onsibIe 

adjustment 

justifiable 

delegate 

routine 

administrative 

legitimate 

(h'velop 

sanitary 

affirmative 

machiner> 

difficulty 

srhedule 

aggregate 

majority 

disapi)oint 

s<*ize 

agrt*ement 

maneuver 

disposal 

sr'parate 

allege 

minimiuu 

dissatisfied 

similar 

anticipate 

minority 

earliest 

siiKx*rely 

apparatus 

netx'ssury 

(X-onomical 

s«K'ialism 

apparently 

negative 

efficienc'y 

soliciting 

appropriate 

obstacles 

elimination 

s|H*cimen 

architecture 

«KX’urr«‘uc«’ 

embarrass 

statistics 

atiangement 

official 

entitle 

strenuous 

assignment 

op|M>nents 

es|>ecially 

structure 

asMK’iate 

pamphlet 

••xchisively 

siilisidy 

avuiluhle 

paragraph 

exhibition 

siKx-essor 

iM'ginniiig 

partially 

existeiK'C 

sufficient 

lMM)kkee|M‘r 

patient 

extravagant 

Mi|M‘rintendent 

bureaus 

liec’uliar 

facilities 

su|)ers<xle 

caialidate 

|M*rsonnel 

finally 

suspicious 

characteristic 

IMilitic'iaii 

finaiR-ial 

sympathize* 

ciretdar 

IMissession 

foreign 

tariff 

circumstance 

IMissibility 

fiequc'iit 

tem|M)rary 

commissioners 

preliminary 

hapha/arcl 

testimony 

committee 

premium 

illustration 

unanimous 

1‘ompetitors 

preparation 

imimxliately 

undoubtedly 

conference 

presidency 

incidentally 

unusually 

confident 

privilege 

increas\ig 

valuable 

ixmsejjuenc'e 

probably 

.Mrs.  Myi.dhki)  Wilson 

c«»ntroversv 

(Troceed 

Ottumu'ii  High  School 

i-iHiveuieiit 

proprietoi 

(Vfnmufl,  lott  o 

thernselvtfs  wlien  hot  weatlrer  comes 
akaig,'*  Irecause  they  hate  to  wear  a 
jacket.  The  mure  comfortable  sports 
attire  they  were  permitted  to  wear  to 
w-liool'*  seems  to  them  equally  well 
suited  to  the  office  during  a  heat  wave. 
Hut  today,  with  more  suits  being 
made  of*  lightweight  material,  even 
tlie  youngest  recruit  can  be  well 
dressc'd  by  adding  a  summer  jacket  or 
two  to'®  bis  business  wardrobe. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  some  young 
uM'ti  make  of  wearing  sheer  shirts 
under  a  heavier  jacket  and'*  then  re¬ 
moving  their  coats.  And,  by  4tll  means, 
avoid  flamlioyant  plaids  and  shuiy 
siTorts  shirts.  Add  color  and  attractive- 
iK'ss'®  througli  your  choice  of  ties. 

Young  men  and  women  should  al¬ 
ways  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  watched  for  promotion'*  pos- 
sibilitii's  and  that  along  with  ability 
and  {M'rsonality,  general  app(;urance 
counts  more  than*"  they  realize.  More 
than  one  promising  novice  has  been 
bypassed  because,  "She  diwsn’t  look 
like  a  secretary.”  (400) 


LETTERS 


To  the  Editor': 

'rhank  you  for  publishing  my 
article  describing  the  recent  shorthand  ^ 

exhibit,  (Jftportunities  Unlimited:  J 

Short hatui- Key  to  Success,  at  George 
VV.  Wingate  High  School  (“How  Our 
Students  ‘Met’  Famous  People,”  HEW, 

April,  ’58,  p.  19). 

The  original  manuscript  was  con¬ 
siderably  longer  than  the  article  in 
published  form.  Of  necessity,  the  edi¬ 
torial  process  omitted  tlie  exciting 
search  for  information  and  photo- 
graplts  that  led  to  twelve  cities  in  the 
U.  S.  and  one  in  England,  us  well  as 
some  interesting  quotes  pertaining  to 
(ieorge  Bernard  Shaw,  Worxlrow  Wil¬ 
son,  Cliarles  l>ee  Swem,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  John 
j.  Ruskob,  and  Alliert  Arnold  Bennett 
(Brown  University).  Also  attached  to 
the  manuscript  were  four  pieces  of 
related  illustrative  naaterial. 

I  am  making  available  to  BEVV’ 
r(*aders  who  are  interested  in  reading 
the  complete  version  a  limited  niim- 
l>er  of  copies  of  the  original  manu¬ 
script,  at  a  nominal  fee  of  35<  to 
cover  the  cost  of  mailing  and  han¬ 
dling.  BEW  readers  may  address  me 
at  George  W.  Wingate  High  School, 

Kingston  Avenue  and  Winthrop 
Street,  Brooklyn  3,  N,  Y. 

Sarah  S.  ,\sirkk  n 


to 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORI.D 


Professional 


Two-Thirds  of  U.  S.  Colleges  Accept  Business  Subjects 

.  «  •  for  entrance,  according  to  recent  survey  of 
Office  Executives  Association.  Ninety-five  colleges  co¬ 
operated  with  the  business-education  department  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  The  schools  were 
sent  four  typical  credit  records  and  were  asked  to 
accept  or  reject  them.  All  four  records  contained  4 
basic  credit  units  for  English  and  3  for  social  studies  ; 
all  four  also  carried  2  units  for  health  education, 
art,  and  music.  Science,  math,  and  foreign  languages 
each  accounted  for  two  or  three  of  the  remaining  units, 
while  business  subjects  totaled  1-1/2  or  2  credits. 

All  four  "students"  were  accepted  by  69  per  cent  of 
the  colleges;  less  than  13  per  cent  rejected  all  four. 
Student  A,  with  2  ixnits  of  science,  2-1/2  of  math,  3  of 
foreign  languages,  and  1-1/2  of  business  subjects,  was 
accepted  by  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  liberal  arts 
colleges.  Nonaoceptance  «as  often  due  to  insufficient 
math  or  foreign-language  credits.  Only  two  schools 
turned  down  the  "students"  because  they  lacked  science 
units.  Business  subjects  did  not  count  against  an 
applicant  even  in  engineering  courses,  where  insuffi¬ 
cient  math  was  the  main  cause  for  rejection.  One  of 
the  surprising  conclusions  was  that  science  credits  are 
subservient  to  credits  in  math  and  foreign  languages, 
whether  the  college  is  liberal  arts  or  engineering. 

Nation's  Alumni  Askwd  to  Aid  Collages 

...  in  a  special  report  appearing  in  150  alumni 
magazines.  The  32-page  survey,  "American  Higher 
Education,  1958,"  cites  the  extraordinary  challenges 
and  opportunities  now  facing  American  higher  education 
and  declares  that  the  1,500,000  alumni  readers  have 
the  "understanding  and  power"  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  report  examines  the  pressures  and  frustrations 
with  which  colleges  are  now  faced.  It  cites  the  3,068,- 
000  students  now  enrolled  in  American  universities, 

45  per  cent  more  than  there  were  six  years  ago  and 
slated  to  increase  even  more  in  the  next  decade.  The 
rising  costs  will  often  be  borne  by  the  colleges  them¬ 
selves.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Brown  University  president, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  next  year  each  Brown  stu¬ 
dent  will  pay  only  $1,250  of  the  $2,300  it  costs  to 
educate  him.  "This,"  Keeney  says,  "represents  a  kind  of 
scholarship  from  the  faculty."  The  survey  Says  only 
one  in  eight  college  teachers  will  earn  more  than  $7,500 
a  year.  Salaries  are  growing  and  facilities  expanding, 
the  report  states,  but  it  asks  more  action  by  alumni. 


PtOPLl 


•  Milloii  S.  lias  Imvii  iiaiii<-*l 

head  ot  the  newly  ereati‘d  dep.iit 
iiieiit  nf  husiness  udiniiiistialion  at 
New  B«*<lfnrd  (Massachusetts)  In¬ 
stitute  nf  T'lfhnoloKy.  Since 

Mr.  HriKKs  has  lieen  assistant  suikt- 
1  itendent  of  New  Bedford  scIuniIs,  in 
charue  of  secotvlarv  eilucutiou.  He 
will  leave  that  |)ost  to  asinine  his  new 
duties. 

Prior  to  19.VS,  Mr.  BriK^x  serxed 
for  five  years  as  assistant  principal 
and  head  of  the  department  of  hnsi- 
ness  education  at  New  Bedford  lliv;h 
School,  where  he  hail  taught  husi¬ 
ness  suhjccts  for  sixteen  years  lie 
also  was  principal  of  New  Beilfunl 
Kveniiit^  llinh  ScIumiI  for  three  years 

Mr.  Briiittt^  is  the  author  of  a 
wiilely  used  arithmetic  text  |•’ol 
seventeen  years  he  was  an  editorial 
ass(K‘iatc  on  the  staff  of  Bi'siiskss  Kim’- 
f  ATios  M'oiil.n,  where  he  created  its 
iMKikkeepin^  awards  proKiam. 

•  M.  Boy  London,  chairman  of  ihe 
secretarial  scieiM-r*  depnrtrnent  at  t’ol- 
hy  Junior  t!olh-ite  for  Women,  New 
l.a)ndon.  New  Hampshire,  will  retire 
in  June  He  has  la-en  chairman  of 


M.  Boy  1.omion 


the  department  for  thirty  years,  ever 
since  joining;  the  scImmiI  in  1028  wlieii 
lie  was  vice-president  of  Bryant  arnl 
.Stratton  (arlh't^e  of  (diica({o. 

.Mr.  Ixndoii  ori^aiii/eal  the  (-olby 
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'if'parttrM'fli’i  c’tirrkniluiii  and  wa»  its 
Will*  t<>acft(*r  for  fiit  first  ffwir  years 
tfii-re,  Whi'fi  a  M'eood  rrK-mfx'r  was 
arlderl  to  the  d«*partrri<*tit  in  J9-32, 
lariidmi  or((aiii/ed  tfir-  first  junior  crrl- 
]rHi‘  rurrkiiliirn  in  rn<*<li(-al  secrHarial 
sriente.  In  1953,  the  department 
pir»ne«'re<l  a  ik*w  ciirriruluin  in  ined- 
ieal  reeord  administration  to  prepare 
students  for  administrative  frositions 
in  hospital  rewrd  departments,  (ailhy 
IS  now  the  onjy  junior  oolleKe  offering 
a  haehelor  of  sci(;nee  denr«*<t  in  ined- 
k-al  rersjrd  administration. 

I»ndon  was  reerrntly  appointed 
jiidKe  of  the  Municipal  (Utnrt  for 
N'ew  I/)n<lon  and  adjar^nt  eommiini- 
ties. 

•  Mrs.  Cnildie  Daily,  Union  IIi|{h 
.ScIkmiI,  Ih’iiwfMMl,  West  Vir((inia,  <lied 
III  January.  A  teacher  for  two  dec¬ 
ades,  she  had  taught  typi'writiiiu  at 
Union  liiifh  for  the  past  lhiite<*n 
>ears. 

Mrs.  Daily  has  In'I'II  succt'eded  at 
Union  lii|{h  hy  Uarol  Kale. 

•  Ifomus  W.  .Massf'y,  former  own¬ 
er  of  Wmf  'I'ennessee  ftusiness  (Jol- 
ie^e,  Jackson,  died  in  January  after  a 
lont{  illness.  .Mr.  Massey  purchas<-d  the 
west  'rennessee  scIumiI  in  1934,  when 
it  had  an  enrollment  oi  |.3  students, 
and  in  twenty  years  increas4*d  the  eii- 
rollineiil  to  over  ihiee  hundred  stu¬ 
dents.  lie  o|M‘rated  the  sclnMt]  with 
his  first  wile,  the  late  Hulh  M.  Massey, 
until  19.59. 

Mr.  Massey  was  a  ineinlMT  of 
NHTA,  .SBKA,  NACHS,  the  National 
.\ss(K‘iation  of  Atcrediteil  Ooinrnercial 
ScIhmiIs,  the  Southwestern  Private 
.ScliiMils  Ass<M-ialioii,  the  Southeastern 
I’tivale  St'IkmiIs  Association,  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  OiiiiH'il  of  Hiisiuess  S<-hools, 
an«l  the  'r«*iiness<*<'  Kdiicalion  .\ss4K  ia- 
tion. 

•  W’illiam  J.  Ilaniilton,  dean  of 
I’eiir'e  S<-h(Mil  of  Ku.sini'ss  Administra¬ 
tion,  I'hiladelphia,  received  his  I’h.D. 
deurce  in  Kehruary  from  the  Univi'r- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  .\n  authority  on 
|)rivale  scIiimiI  administration,  he 
has«'d  his  thesis  on  n  national  study  of 
the  stale  re){ulalion  of  |)rivate  schiNils. 

DfK'tor  Hamilton  is  tla*  c«»author  of 
a  simplifies!  do-it-yuuisclf  ty|M‘writinK 
texjlMMik  currently  IreiiiK  used  in  199 
schiMils  for  the  hliml.  He  is  a  memlier 
of  NEA,  NOM.A,  Rusiness  Education 
Research  AssiK'iates.  and  the  Person¬ 
nel  and  (hiiduncr-  .\ss(K'iation. 

•  licHoy  J.  Donaldson  has  lM*en 
awarder!  a  Ph.D.  i!ejir»*e  in  Offlc'e 
Management  and  Business  Fa!ucation 
hy  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He 
is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  husi- 
ness-erlucation  d»*partment  at  Wi*stern 
Illinois  University,  Macomh.  For  his 


disiM'-rtation,  he  made  an  evaluative 
study  of  the  reimhiirsahli;  part-time 
CO  -  o|>erative  di.strihiitive-ediR-alion 
programs  in  the  puhlic  s«*crmdary 
m'IkkiIs  of  Illinois. 

Br'fore  joinin((  the  staff  at  Macranh, 
Dra-tor  Donaldson  siTVia!  as  head  of 
the  husiness-4‘ducation  departnnmt 
and  co-ordinator  «>f  distrihutive  erlii- 
cation  at  (>al(>shur({  (Illinois)  S<*nior 
Hiitli  Schrail.  He  is  a  nuMnla'r  of 
Delta  Pi  Flpsilon,  Pi  Dmejja  Pi, 
UBKA,  NBTA,  AVA,  the  Illinois 
BF^A,  and  other  orKani/ations. 

•  Noble  V.  F'rit/  has  laa'n  named 
supervisor  of  business  education  for 
Mont({omery  (a>unty,  Maryland.  He 
has  l>een  a  husin<‘ss  teacher  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  sch(K)ls  for  twenty  years  and 
has  had  hroar!  ex|X'rience  in  private 
industry,  in  addition  to  runnin((  his 
own  puhlic  ac'countiiiK  s<*rvice.  He  has 
taught  in  IukIi  schools  at  Stoystown, 
West  Lawn,  and  Piinxsiitawney, 
Pennsylvania;  hr;  was  head  of  the 
business  department  at  Punxsiitaw- 
iM?y.  His  imw  office  will  Im*  at  the 
Board  of  F'diication,'  Bm-kville, 
Maryland. 

•  .Sister  Miriam  Theresr-,  (^S.J., 
has  r<‘sii{ne<!  as  chairman  of  the  Puerto 
Bican  unit  of  the  (Jatholic  BF!.A.  .She 
has  left  the  husiness-ediu'ation  field  to 
Ix'corne  dean  of  women  at  the  Citholic 
UriiviTsity  of  Puerto  Bico,  Ponce. 

•  Ortrinh^  B«*«‘rs  rlied  List  year  at 
her  home  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In 
PtOtJ  she  moved  to  Lincoln  and 
hel|M'd  to  establish  the  Nebraska 
School  of  Business,  which  lat«‘r  )m‘- 
camc  the  Lincoln  Si  IkmiI  of  (!om- 
mcrcf*.  She  taught  shorthand  and 
lMM)kki’<‘|)inK  there  lM‘fore  joining  tin* 
University  of  Nebraska  faculty.  At 
the  University  she  established  class€*s 
lor  the  [iri'paration  of  teachers  of 
busine:,s  skills. 

.Mi.ss  Beers  w'as  a  coauthor  of  the 
widely  us<*d  text,  Ftnulamrutal  Drills 
in  (irrffd  Shinihatul .  She  had  ri*tircd 
from  active  teaching  in  1949 


GROUPS 


•  Busiin*ss  Falucation  Besearch  .\s- 
s(Kiati*s  (BF'.B.^)  has  el«*cted  Milo  <). 
Kirkpatrick  its  new  president.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  president  of  KIok’s  Business 
(aillege,  Uharlotte,  North  C.arolina, 
was  19.57  presiilent  of  \'BT.\  and  is 
also  past  president  of  SBF'A,  the 
North  C'arolina  .\^so<•iation  of  Business 
SchiNils,  and  the  (.'hailotte  cha|)ter  of 
NOMA  Bitfiitlv  he  was  nameil  to 
the  President’s  Commission  for  F'.du- 
cation  B<*vond  the  High  School 


BF!BA  is  a  pr*rmanent,  nonprofit 
or({ani/.;ttion,  founded  in  1947  to  help 
business  sr-hools  fulfill  their  role  in 
iMisiiM'SS  education.  Its  major  activity 
consists  of  planned  research  investiga¬ 
tions  into  business  school  problems 
and  of  making  the  results  available 
to  administrators. 

•  NABTF]  named  Helen  H.  Green 
to  its  executive  Ixiard  at  its  annual 
convention  in  (diicano  during  F'ebru- 
ary.  .Mrs.  Grwn,  of  MichiKan  State 
(.lolleKe,  East  Lansing,  was  elected 
for  a  two-year  term,  sueex-edinK 
Frank  M.  Henidon,  .Mississippi  State 
(arll^e  for  Women. 

Current  officers  will  continue  in  the 
si'cond  year  of  their  two-year  term, 
'rhey  are;  president,  John  Bowe,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  I'orks; 
vice-president,  Milton  Olson,  Albany 
(New  York)  State  Teachers  College; 
and  secretary,  John  Iv  Binnion,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Demver  (Colorado). 

•  The  I»uisiana  BE  A  has  elec-ted 
the  follow'ing  officers  for  19.57-58; 
prc;sident,  Mrs.  Falith  .Nugc^it,  Difay- 
ette  High  School;  vice-presidents,  .Mrs. 
Eunice  Kcnnc-dy,  Bc-nton  High  School 
(northeni  district),  Mrs.  Geraldine 
Shaw,  Alexandria  (central  districi), 
Luther  H(x!gc;s,  KcntwoiK!  High 
.SchcKil  ( soutlmastcTii  district),  and 
.M  rs.  .Mc‘lba  Juhn.son,  Bayne  High 
SchiMil  (soiithwc'slcrn  district);  trc*a.s- 
uri*r,  W.  L.  Perkins,  Northeast  State 
College,  MonriH*;  cellege  rcpresc*nta- 
tive,  N.  B.  Morrison)  Northw'C’stern 
State  (aillcge,  Natchitoclms;  and  pub¬ 
licity  direc-tor,  Mrs.  Mamie  Oiicbane. 
ladayctte  High  ScIkmiI. 

•  The  Mississippi  BFIA  held  its  an¬ 
nual  spring  conference  in  March  at 
Jackson.  F’eaturc‘c!  speakers  were 
Arthur  L.  Walkes,  State  Siipervi.sor 
of  Businc'ss  ICdiication,  Virginia,  and 
Paul  S.  Dmiax,  profes.sor  emeritus, 
N'ew  York  University. 

.Mrs.  Maxie  lae  Work,  University 
High  ScliiM)!,  was  elected  prc*sident. 

•  The  Ohio  BTA  held  its  annual 
i-onvention  at  Toledo  in  .April.  A 
fc'atiire  of  the  program  was  a  tele¬ 
vision  demonstration  by  T.  James 
Crawford,  University  of  Indiana.  A 
typing  lesson  presc-ntc'd  over  a  liK-al 
station  on  an  opem  circuit  was  pic-ked 
up  on  borne  sets  as  wc*II  as  on  tele¬ 
vision  sc'ts  at  the  convention. 

The  keynote*  address,  “T\'  and 
Businc‘ss  F'.diic'ation,”  was  dcliverc*cl 
by  .Asa  Knowles,  of  Toledo  Uni¬ 
versity.  Other  speakers  were  Frank 
Ligiiori,  University  of  Cincinnati; 
BolM'rt  Slaughter,  vic-e-presiclent,  Mc- 
Graw'-Hill  BiKik  Comp.my,  New'  York, 
manager,  Gregg  Publishing  Division; 
Charlc's  7.oulx*k,  Ciregg  Publishing 
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niviMoii;  and  John  Pend»T>,  Soutii- 
Western  Publishing  (.'oinpany,  C'incin- 
nati. 

•  Tlu*  New  V«»rk  faty  and  Vicinity 
(■ununercial  Kdiication  Association 
\m11  hold  its  sprin^  c-onvention  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  on  May  10.  Theme  of 
the  ineetiii^  will  Ik*  “Business  h^dn- 
cation  T<Mlay,”  etnphasi/iiiK  teachers’ 
salaries  and  welfare. 

•  The  (.Catholic  BKA  held  its 
thirteenth  animal  convention  on  .April 
8  to  II  at  the  Bi'iijainin  Franklin 
Motel,  Philadelphia.  Featnreil  sp<*aker 
at  the  convention  luncheon  was  the 
N’ery  Heverend  Cornelius  Brown, 
sn|K*rintendent  of  scIukiIs,  Belleville, 
Kansas.  The  presidential  address  was 
Kiven  by  Brother  Beinigus,  S.C., 
(Catholic  High  ScIkmiI,  Baton  Houge, 
Louisiana. 

On  April  10,  high  scluxrl  meetings 
w<*re  held  in  the  areas  of  machine 
shorthaiul,  machine  dk-tation,  secre¬ 
tarial  practice,  and  iKKikkeeping.  .At 
the  <*ollege  level,  a  meeting  on  im- 
proving  the  college  currinihun  for 
teachers  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Jauu'S  Meehan,  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York. 

•  'I'he  Burlington  (New  Jers<*y) 
chapter  of  FBI. .A  siKursorifl  the  or- 
gani/ation’s  annual  state-wide  conven¬ 
tion  on  .April  29.  Over  200  .students 
from  New  Jersey  high  scluHils  at¬ 
tended. 

.A  series  of  contests  was  held  in 
the  fields  of  tvping,  arithmetic,  short¬ 
hand,  and  fifFice  practice.  Tliey  were 
administered  by  Walter  .A.  Brower, 
of  Bider  (aillege,  Trenton.  In  the 
evening,  a  spelling  jamlmree  was 
s|)ousored  bv  the  Trenton  chapter  of 
NO.M.A. 

•  The  Southeastern  Business  f!ol- 
lege  AssiK-iation  met  for  its  annual 
conseiitioii  on  .April  IS  and  19  at  the 
Henry  Crady  Hotel,  .Atlanta,  Ceorgia. 
Presiding  at  the  two-il.iy  meeting  was 
President  Harry  C.  Cri*<*n,  of  Phillips 
Business  ( !ollegc‘,  Lynchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

•  The  New  York  Business  Teaclufs 
.Association  will  hold  its  annual  spring 
meeting  on  May  2  and  3.  It  will  meet 
at  Drunlin’s  Country  (dub,  Syracusr*, 
New  York. 

•  Tlie  Colorado  BKA  held  its 
spring  convention  April  26  at  Western 
State  Ojllege,  Ciinni.vm,  Colorado. 
Featur»*rl  sp<*aker  was  William  R. 
I’asewark,  Texas  Technological  In¬ 
stitute,  I.ubiKK'k.  Prtigram  chairman: 
H.irohl  Binford,  of  Western  State  Col¬ 
lege,  A  “Clerical  and  Office  Practice 
Course  of  Stuily,”  prepared  by  a  com¬ 


mittee  headed  by  Helen  Borland,  o? 
C'olorado  University,  Boulder,  was 
prescnti*<l  to  attending  memlx'rs. 

Offict*rs  of  the  (xilorado  BKA  are: 
president,  Katharine  McIntyre,  Pueblo 
(Jollcge;  vice-president,  Marie  Robin¬ 
son,  West  High  ScIkkiI,  Denver;  and 
st*cretary-treasurer,  Joyce  Bower, 
Manual  High  School,  Denver. 

•  I'he  Arkansas  College  Teachers 
of  Economic'S  and  Business  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Little  Rock  in  D«*cem- 
l>er.  Featured  speakers  were  Harold 
Nelson,  Arkan.sas  State  (killege,  and 
Henry  Alexan<l«*r,  University  of  .Ar¬ 
kansas. 

The  new’ly  elected  offic'crs  follow: 
president,  Roy  WelllKmie,  Harding 
(k)llege,  Searcy;  vice-presitlent,  John 
Kock,  Arkansas  State  Teachers  (>)l- 
h*ge,  (.’on  way;  and  s<*cretary-trea.s- 
iirer,  Mary  Inez  Martin,  Little  Rock 
University. 

•  The  New  Faigland  Business  Ed¬ 
ucators’  Association  held  its  S.'ith  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Manchester,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  Noveinlx-r.  Tlie  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  current 
year:  president,  John  M.  Canty,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Business  Education,  Boston 
(.Ma.ssaclmsetts)  Puhlic  SchiHils;  first 
vice-president,  William  F.  (dynes.  Old 


Saybrook  High  Sc'IumiI,  Saybrook, 
Connecticut;  second  vice-president. 
Rose  A.  Farese,  Milford  (Massachu¬ 
setts)  High  School;  secretary,  Shirley 
Morrill,  University  of  Connectii'ut, 
Storrs;  treasurer,  W.  Ray  Burke, 
Arlington  (Massachusetts)  High 
School;  assistant  treasurer,  Frwl 
Ramey,  Kw'ne  (New  Hampshire) 
High  Sc'huol;  and  Ixiard  of  diri*ctois, 
L<‘Roy  A.  Brendel,  Stuart  Dunbar, 
Lucy  I).  Mi*deiro.s,  Eleanor  M.  1-am- 
liertson,  and  Edith  McKenzie. 


SCHOOLS 


•  The  University  of  North  Dakota 
will  s|)<Hisor  a  World  Institute  un  the 
Teaching  of  'I'yiM'writing  at  (>rand 
Forks  from  July  7  to  9.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  or  lectures  will  lie  given  on  all 
phases  of  the  tyiK*writer  by  a  roster 
of  prominent  business  educators,  in¬ 
cluding  T.  James  Crawford,  Russ«*ll 
Hosier,  Harry  Huliman,  John  L. 
Rowe,  Paul  laimax,  Alan  C.  Lloyd, 
RoIm'iI  Slaughter,  L«*onard  West,  and 
la'Roy  Brendel.  Special  speerl  dem¬ 
onstrations  will  be  given  by  Stella 
Pajunas,  world’s  professional  chain- 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ADOPTS  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND 

After  many  years  of  use  of  fradifionol  systems 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

of  Chicjso,  llliiioit,  an  accredited  home-iludy  school  fowndod  in  1897,  hat  adopted 
FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND  to  offer  to  lha  many  thousands  of  homo  study 
students  throufhout  the  world  who  annually  enroll  in  their  shorthand  courses. 

Your  students,  too,  will  profit  if  you  offer  this  Kientifk,  hifh-speed  system  of 
writins  that — 

IS  EASY  TO  LEARN.  ‘Requires  about  1/3  to  l/'4  of  the  time  required  to  learn 
traditional  systems.) 

IS  RAPID  TO  WRITE.  (Speeds  above  100  words  a  minute  are  common;  a  )20-word 
rate  it  not  unusual.) 

IS  EASY  TO  TRANSCRIBE.  (Avoids  absurd  word  forms  that  may  be  read  many 
different  ways.) 

Tested  over  the  years  m  schools,  colleiet,  business,  civil  service,  and  for  personal 
or  college  note-taking. 

SEND  COUPON  NOW  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  REMARKABLE  SYSTEM. 

Please  send  me  the  items  I  have  checked: 

Sample  Lessons  Statements  from  those  who  are  teaching  and 

using  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND.  Questions  and  Answers  about 

FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND.  Information  about  Home-Study  Course. 

Name  .  . 

Address  .  . 


rORKNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

106  Morningside  Drive,  New  York  27,  New  York 


M.\Y,  19.58 
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UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 


in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 


of  top- bound  books 


V  circ  ^MMlM  acciMCcy, 

y««d 

V  r  a  It*’  a  r  aiaa:  flti  all  daak*.  ta* 

aa*v  *ta«a«a 

V  T«a  caavaniani  aiaavat  (a#  a***  af  paactla 

V  Wai  aal  "walli'^aff  da«li 

V  Attractiva  calara  191—m,  kfwm,  iaary,  aiafalUc 
way,  Milaw 

laiMta  MMtaca  wavidaa  aaay  claaaia*  aad  kat- 
aMaiaaa  apaaoiaaca 

Caaalracta4  at  la««  lattiaa,  raiatafcad  aatyaty'aaa 
ataatw 


^KlCtt 

I'll  Caaykaak  Hahlai*  ...  . 

12-41  Caaykaali  Haldan . 

4t'k(  Caaykaati  MaMart  . 

krtcaa  t  O  •.  Saa  Olata,  CalHarala 


12  00  aack 
I  75  aa<k 
1  M  aack 
I  50  aack 


CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Daat,  •,  3227  Pafn  It.,  Ian  Dla«a  4,  Callt. 


Unlv«r»ity  of  North  Dakota 
Grond  Forks 

WORLD  TYPLWRHING  HRTIIUTE 

July  7,  §,  and  9 

•  Tcachinit  Demontirafioni  (with 
rmphaait  on  httw  to  Jo  it)’,  Lee- 
turn;  Scminari;  and  Rrtcarch. 

•  National  and  International  Leaden 
in  Ty|icwriting  Participating. 

•  Full  Ciraduate  Program  in  Buiineti 
Fdutation,  June  16  to  Augutt  9. 

Far  camplata  dataila,  writa  to: 
John  L.  Rowe 

Unlvoraity  of  North  Dokoto 
Grand  Fork* 


Wmi.K  THF.Y  LAST 
Buflt  iktiir*  tif  TfMlay’s  Secretary 
Here  ia  an  opiMirliiiiity  tt)  intro- 
fliice  ytnir  stiKientx  to  the  mugu- 
7.ine  that  tiver  ,  1 40, INK)  youtig, 
curcer-mintleti  wtmKMi  an*  now 
rea(lin^.  We  have  a  limiti'd  niini- 
Int  ttf  ixick  MNiiea  availahle  that 
we’ll  seiul  you  at  just  a  frattion  of 
their  total  cost. 

3  different  Issues  for  254 
No  selection  of  issues  or  hilling, 
pieast;. 

Send  ri'mittaiKsv  and  ttrdtT  to: 

TODAYS  SKCKKTAHY 
330  W.  42  St.,  New  York  3fl.  N.  Y. 


piun  typist,  and  Normati  Saksvig, 
former  cluimpioti. 

A  siMx-ial  feattirt*  of  the  Institute 
will  fte  an  experimental  project  in 
teaching  electric  typing  to  third 
grade  elementary  students.  Tfa.'re 
will  also  be  a  display  of  typing  tests 
written  during  the  past  seventy-five 
years  as  well  as  a  display  of  mu- 
cfiines  of  the  sarru:  p(*riod. 

Further  information  is  availabh* 
from  Dr.  John  L.  Kowe,  chairman  of 
tlie  business  education  department. 


•  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania)  State 
Teachers  College  will  hold  its  25th 
annual  Business  Education  Contest  on 
Saturday,  May  3.  Cximpetitive  ex¬ 
aminations  will  be  given  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  business  arithmetic,  Gregg  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  arid  busineis  law. 
laist  year,  more  than  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  from  39  schcwls  participated  in 
the  contest.  An  ofiBce-machines  show 
and  a  textbook  exhibit  on  the  c:ampus 
will  be  opt:n  to  contestants,  teachers, 
and  visitors. 


•  As  we  promisr^d  you  last  month, 
this  issue  features  a  directory  of  sum¬ 
mer  wirrkshops  and  crrnferences.  Most 
of  them  were  noted  in  the  Summer 
SchtK)l  Directory  that  ap[)eared  last 
month,  but  now  date  and  fubject  in¬ 
formation  has  In'eri  added.  A  number 
of  new  sc1kk>1.s  are  also  includerl. 
ScIkmiIs  are  listed  alphal>etically  by 


state,  as  in  last  month’s  Directory.  The 
third  column  indicates  whether  tlu* 
individual  school  is  holding  a  work¬ 
shop  or  csinference  or  both;  this  is  for 
the  tsjnvenience  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  one  type  of  session  but 
not  both.  Occasionally,  additional  irl- 
formation  has  Ijeen  added,  where  it 
was  available. 


1  State 

•  School 

Type 

\  CoT 

(tikx)  State 

Work.shop 

1 

0)1, LEGE 

Sacramento  St. 

Workshop 

1 

(a)l.LECE 

San  D)E(a)  St.  Cxn.. 

Workshop 

San  Fhanguco  State  Workshop 

CxiLLEGE 

Stanford  Univer¬ 

Workshop 

sity,  Stanford 

i 

i 

1 

U.f:.L.A. 

Workshop 

1  Colo. 

(ioiXTRADO  State 

Workshop 

College,  Greeley 

University  of  Colo-  Workshop 

HADT),  Boulder 
University  of 

r>ENVER 

Western  State 

Workshop 

Workshop 

College,  C.unnison 

,  Conn. 

U.  OF  Connecticut, 

(amf. 

1 

Storrs 

1  D.C. 

Catholic  Univer¬ 

Workslmp 

sity,  Washington 

Flo. 

F'lorida  St.  Univer¬ 

Workshop 

sity,  Tallaha.ssee 

Ido. 

U.  OF  Idaho,  Moscow  Workshop 

III. 

Northern  Illinois 

Conf. 

Univkhsity,  DeKalb  W<irkshop 


Nobtiiwkstehn  U.,  Omf. 
Evanston 

U.  OK  Illinois,  (J<inf, 

Urbana 

Ind.  Ball  State  Omf. 

Teachers  College, 

Muncie 

Indiana  University,  Omf. 
Bloomington 

Indiana  St.  TEACiiEas  Workshop 
Col.,  Terre  Haute 


Information 

Business  Education,  June  16-27 

Business  Education,  July  23- 
Aug.  1 

Tyjpewritihg,  June  30-July  11; 
S«tr»*tariaj  Skills,  July  14- 
2.5;  Bookkeeping,  Accounting, 
July  28-Aug.  8 

Dynamic's  of  Vocational  Busi¬ 
ness  Education;  Business 
laiw;  Economic  Edwation, 
Aug.  4-22 

Typewriting  (Alan  Lloyd),  June 
16-23;  Gen.  Bus.,  June  23-27; 
Co-op  Work  E<1.,  JuiM-  23 
Family  Finance,  June  23-Aug.  1 
Typing  and  Shorthand;  Guid- 
anc<*,  Plac'cment,  and  Follow¬ 
up;  Distributive  Education  - 
Business  Education,  June  16- 
July  18  (Clyde  Blanchard) 
Typing,  |une  16-27;  Steno¬ 
graphic  Machines,  Aug.  4-15 
Business  Education,  June  9-20 

Business  Education  Institute, 
June  30-July  2 

IBM,  June  30-July  1  (3:00-5:00 
p.m.) 

Office  machine's, 'June  17-July  3 

Distributive  Ed.,  June  16-JuIy  3 
Business  Education,  |une  24-2.5 
Business  Ed.,  June  23-|uly  .5 
Where  Is  Tomorrow  in  Bus. 
Ed.?  July  11;  3  methods  con¬ 
ferences  (see  adv.,  p.  7) 
Biisinc'ss  Education,  July  14-15 

DPE  Day,  July  14 


19th  Conf.  on  Business  EdiK-a- 
tion,  July  7-8 

Business  Education,  June  16- 
July2 
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Iowa 

Drake  U.,  Dcs 

Moines 

Workshop 

Business  Education,  June  9-13 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Omf. 

(Jou.,  (Jedar  Falls 

Iowa  Conf.  on  Distribution,  , 
June  19 

Kan. 

Kansas  State 

Teachers  College, 
Emporia 

Workshop 

Clerical  and  Sec.  Brattice,  June 
23-July  11;  Briefhaiid,  July 
11-16 

Kansas  State 
TEAr:HERS  (X>L., 
Fittshurg 

( '.onf . 

Secretarial  PrtK-edures,  June  20- 
22  (.Mrs.  Madeline  Strony) 

Ky. 

U.  OF  Kf.ntccky, 
LexiiiRton 

(xmf. 

Annual  (ainf.  in  Bus.  Ed.,  July 
10-11 

La. 

Department  or  Eou- 
CATiON,  Baton 
KouRe 

Workshop 

Vacation  Workshop,  .Aur.  3-8; 
Shorthand,  Office  Visits,  (ien. 
Business.  Bus.  .Arith.,  Bus. 
EnR.,  Off.  Prac.,  BkkR. 

Mass. 

Boston  University 

Conf. 

Business  Education,  Aur.  6 

Mich. 

.Michigan  State  U., 

( ionf . 

Business  Education,  |uly  25 

East  {..ansiiiR 

Workshoi) 

C.onf. 

Educational  SfXTctaries,  |uly  20- 
25 

13th  Bus.  Ed.  (ainf.,  July  11-13 

U.  OF  .MtCIllGAN, 

Ann  Arlair 

Workshop 

Bus.  Ell.,  June  23-July  3;  FiliiiR 
and  Pa|)crwork  MRint.,  July 
7-18;  Basic  Bus.,  July  21-.\uk. 

1;  HetailiiiR,  Aur.  4-15 

N.Y. 

New  York  Univer¬ 
sity 

Conf. 

Business  Ed.  C.onf.,  July  24 

.State  U.  of  N.  Y. 
Teaitiers  (^ol., 
Albany 

Workshop 

Bus.  Ell.  in  Secontlary  Schools, 
July  14-25 

(xiLUMHiA  Univer¬ 
sity 

(  Unif. 

(JhalleiiRes  in  Years  .Alieatl, 
.Aur.  1-2 

N.D. 

University  of  North 
Dakota,  Crand 
Forks 

(a>nf. 

World  Institute  on  the  Ttrach- 
iiiR  of  TyiM'writiiiR,  July  7-9 

Ohio 

Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Workshop 

9th  Bus.  Ed.  Workshop,  June 
25-27 

Ohk)  Statk  Univkh-  (!onf. 
siTY,  CJulumhus  Workshop 


Xavikk  Univkhsity,  f:oiif. 
C.'inciniiuti 

^^'orksllop 


Oklo.  <>Ki  .AiiOMA  Statk  U,,  Conf. 

Stillwater  Workshop 

U.  OF  Oki.amoma,  Uorksliop 

N'urrnaii 

Ore.  (>HKta)N  Staix  W.irksliop 

CoLLEc.E,  Corvallis 


I  1th  Hus.  S  D.K.  (^onf.,  June  27 
()r|{uni/.inK  and  I'eaehiiiK  Co- 
op«*rative  (.'luss«‘s,  July  28- 
Auf(.  15 

Bus.  Pr«)b.  of  (;ath.  lust.,  |uly 
21-23 

Hus.  Admin,  of  Hospitals;  l'(*r- 
sonnel.  Auk.  l-IH,  Finaii. 

MKmt.,  Aur.  18-30 
Business  Kdut-ation,  liiiie  27,-28 
Distrib.  Kd.,  June  2-13;  Eco¬ 
nomies  (June) 

Family  Finance,  for  |H‘op|e  in 
Ark.,  Mo.,  and  Okla.,  (une  10- 
July  25 

Hriefliand,  June  23  Jidy  1 


BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 

“just  as  good”  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  oite  sound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you’re  right. 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  ttiat 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  (k  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  “just  as  good.” 


L- 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 

$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster's  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority*’  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiete,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 


Pa. 

Pennsylvania  St.  U., 
University  Park 

C:onf. 

Tann. 

George  Pea moo y 

fJonf. 

CJoL.  for  Teachers,  Workshop 
Nashville 

U.  OF  Tenni'I.ssee, 
Kntixville 

Workshop 

Texas 

U.  OF  lloi’S'IO.N 

Conf. 

U.  OF  'Texas,  Austin 

Workshop 

We.st  Texas  St. 

(^OL.,  Canyon 

Conf. 

Vt. 

U.  OF  VEHMtrNT, 
BiirliiiRton 

Omf. 

Va. 

Virginia  Polyte;c;h- 
ntc  Inst.,  Blacks- 

fainf. 

hurR 

Workshop 

Wis. 

U.  OF  WiSCONSl.N, 
Madison 

Conf. 

HiisiiK'ss  Education 

DFE  Conf.,  j|uly  18  10 
Electric  'lypiiiK,  June  2-6 

TypitiK,  June  0-2-1,  Shorthand, 
June  25-July  1 1 
Two-day  conference  in  June 
HiisiiK'As  Education,  |une  0-20 
Income  Tax  TeachiiiK  Clinic, 
[une  27 

Business  Ediuation,  |uly  28-29 

Space  Arc  and  Bus.  Ed.,  July 
1-2 

f)ff.  practice  and  Oi-op.  Work 
Ex[>erience,  June  10-July  2 
Business  Ed.  Inst.,  July  24  25 


Only  Webster's  New  Cellegiote,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Callegiota,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  rlepartment, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  t>est,  Weixiter's  New  Odlegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

(Z 

BIO.  U.  B.  RAT.  ORE 

O.  A  C.  MIMIAM  CO.,  ftgriagtleld  2.  Mess 
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Reprints  Available! 

"BUSINESS  TEACHER 
RECRUrrMENT' 

A  24  page  report  reprinted  from 

tfce  Inne  ooHmee  wliet  teechort. 

•opervioort,  and  admmntratora  can  do, 
woHmg  alone  and  wiHi  gronpt,  to  kelp 
eaae  tlie  preaent  akortage  frice;  504 
Mf  copy. 

Othsr  reprints  onrcdlabl*: 

"Comporing  lloctric  Typowritora," 
a  4  page  reprint  from  tke  lanaary,  1957, 
•aave  of  lUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD.  A  factaal.  foatore  by-featare 
analyaia  of  tke  electric  and  aomi-efactric 
mackmea  avadablo  to  teackora  for  claaa- 
roem  training.  Rrice;  25  canta. 

"How  to  Taock  Trnnacription/'  a 
12-page  reprint  conaiating  of  foor 
articlea  tkat  conatitnto  a  detailed  out* 
line  for  conducting  a  tranacription 
couraa.  Tke  articlea  are  entitled. 
"Wkat,  Wken,  How — a  Survey"  (Coorge 
A.  Wagoner!,  "Teacking  Punctuation  in 
Tranacription”  (Elian  Davia),  “How  to 
Intagrato  Tranacription  Skiila"  (Rutk  I. 
Anderaon!,  and  "How  to  Evaluate  Tran* 
acription”  (Coorge  A.  Wagoner!. 

Price:  25  canti. 

"GnnornI  tuainoaa:  Student  Pro|ecto 
tkat  Will  Intanaify  Laaminga,"  ky 
Alan  C.  Lloyd;  kdarck,  April,  June,  and 
Saptomber,  1954.  I  pagoa.  Price:  25 
canta  a  copy. 

"la  Toacking  a  PrafaaalanP"  by  | 
kdilnor  Doroy;  November,  1954.  Price: 
10  canta  a  copy. 

"Mimaagrapk  Ouplicatian — A  Scale 
far  Rating  Parfamaanco,*'  by  Abraham 
Krall;  |une,  1953.  Price:  10  canta  a  copy. 


Reprint  Oapartniant 
Buiin«tt  Educotion  World 
SJO  Waot  42  Street 
New  Yark  24,  New  Yarfc 

I  am  anclaaing  $  .  in  (caak. 

ckack,  money  ardor!  far  which  plaaae 
tend  mo  the  fallowing  rapriata: 


No.  of  CeptM 


Name  et  Raprtnt 


Name  . 
Sc  keel 


aty 


Stale 


OiNiRAL 


•  The  National  Office  Machinery 
and  Erjuipment  Kxpofition  will  be 
lield  from  May  26  to  28  at  the 
C>>nrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago.  Over 
forty  thouaand  business  exticutives 
are  expected  to  attend  the  exposition 
sponsored  by  NOMA  in  conjunction 
with  its  annual  International  Confer* 
ence.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
manufacturers  anrl  suppliers  of  office 
needs  will  display  their  prcKliicts  on 
three  floors. 

•  An  appropriation  of  $]0(!,f!00  has 
been  made  by  the  Ford  FcMindation 
to  the  Educatirnial  Television  and 
Radio  Center  at  Ann  Arlxir,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Tlie  Center  will  use  the  money 
to  inv(>stigatc  (he  potential  financial 
support  that  can  lie  expected  by  edu¬ 
cational  television.  It  will  include  a 
study  of  such  possible  sourexfs  as  tax 
funds,  tuition,  gifts,  endowments,  and 
funds  from  other  c'orporaticHis  and 
organizations. 

Ihe  Onter  is  now  supported  by  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant.  It  is  the  chief 
prcxlucer  and  distributor  of  program 
material  for  the  country’s  27  educa¬ 
tional  TV  channels. 


u  Convinctxl  that  more  and  better 
economics  should  l>e  tauglit  in  pub¬ 
lic  schcx)ls,  businessmen  of  Taylor- 
ville,  Illinois,  have  provided  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  a  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  extension  cxrurse  workshop  in 
economics  education.  The  course  will 
Ite  taken  by  30  grade  schcwl,  junior 
higli,  and  higli  schexd  teachers  of 
Taylorville.  The  businessmen  of  the 
ccnninunity  of  less  than  10,00()  will 
provide  outside  speakers  for  classes. 

In  charge  of  the  workshop  is  Lewis 
E.  Wagner,  of  the  University  c)f  Illi¬ 
nois.  I^awrence  E.  Mcttcaif,  of  the 
same  school,  is  consultant. 

•  The  state  of  Kansas  oltservcd 
March  16  through  22  as  Business 
Education  Week.  A  state  prcx:Iama* 
ticMi  was  issued  by  Governor  George 
H.  Decking. 

The  dc'signation  was  prompted  by 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Kansas 
FBLA  held  at  Kansas  State  Teachers 
Odlege,  Emporia.  Richard  F.  Reich- 
erter  is  state  sponsor  of  the  FBI..\ 
c'lubs  of  Kansas;  E.  G.  McGill  is  head 
of  the  Emporia  Teachers  business 
and  business-education  division,  which 
sponsors  the  clubs. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

(SUPPLEMENT) 


The  I.ISTTNti  IhTow  supplemc‘iits 
the  .Summc'r  Schex)!  Direc-tory'  ptib- 
lishcxi  last  month  in  BEW.  It  contains 
information  received  tex)  late  for  in* 
clu.sion  in  that  i.ssue.  Following  the 
dates  of  (he*  summ«*r  terms  in  each 
listing  are  (h<‘  name's  of  [X'rsonnel  to 
contact  (if  two  names  are  given,  the 
first  is  in  charge  of  niatricnilation,  the 
scxsind  heads  the  business  (*diK'ation 
program;  if  only  one  is  givi'n,  it  is  the 
latter).  Key  letters  and  numbers  after 
these  names  indicate  c-ourse  offerings. 

KEY 


M  .  Master’s  degree  program 

D  .  Dorfor’s  degree  prograrr' 

C  .  Gxtfererve  to  be  helcJ 

W.  Wcxkshop  in  Bustness  Education 

1  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping.  Methods  in 

^  Skill  Sobierts,  Methods  in 

4  .  .  Shortharvi,  Methods  in 

5  Pasir  (General!  Business,  Methcxls  m 

6  Off  ire  (Serretarial!  Practice,  Methods  irr 

7  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

d  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  General  Busirsess  Subjects.  Methods  in 

12  .  .  Curriculum  in  Busirsess  Education 
n  , .  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

14  Guidartce  in  Business  Education 

15  Co-operative  Wexk- Experience  Course 

16  Pnrviples  arxi/or  Problems  of  Bus  Ed 


17  Tests  and  Measurements 

18  Thesis.  Research.  Seminar,  etc. 

-f*  .  And  Other  graduate  courses 

U  .  Urviergraduate  ccxirses  only 


NiW  MIXICO 

Nkw  Mkxic:o  Wkstehn  0)i,i.egf., 
Silver  C]ity,  Three  terms:  juiie  3-7; 
June  10-Augu.st  I;  .August  1-23.  J. 
(Toyd  Miller,  president;  W.  J.  Lin* 
cttlri.  M,  4 

OKLAHOMA 

Oki.aiioma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water.  June  2-August  2.  Rubc'rt  A. 
iMwry.  M,  D,  G,  W,  1,  2.  3,  9,  11, 
18,  + 

ORIOON 

Univer.sity  or  Orecxin,  Eugene.  June 
23*Augiist  15.  I>ean  Paul  B.  Jacob¬ 
sen;  Dr.  Jessie  May  Smith.  M,  W 

PINNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Stati;  Univeh.sity, 
University  Park.  Three  terms:  June 
9-27;  June  30-AiigiiNt  9;  .Aiigii.st  11- 
29.  Dr.  P.  G.  Weaver;  Dr.  James 
Gpc-mmeH.  M,  D,  G,  4,  II,  13,  16,  18 

WASNI  NOTON 

W’estebn  W’a.shincton  Gollece  t>r 
Eul'Cation,  June  23-August  22.  Don¬ 
ald  Ferris,  registrar;  I>r.  H.  O.  Pal¬ 
mer.  M,  1,  18,  4- 
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SIMOSE  TASCCAY,  17- 
tfrar-old  w’riior  at  Stmwrs- 
ti:orth  (Nnv  Hampshire) 
Ilifih  ScluH)!,  recently  eartu'd 
a  Org/?  Cortijuient  Typist 
certificate  for  124.fi  wtmls  a 
minute.  She  has  also  received 
a  shorthand  speed  certificate 
for  100  words  a  minute.  Her 
itustnuitn  w  Martlut  A. 
Lefelwre. 


camera 

eye 


WILLIAM  J.-WSLS  ihelou),  n-tirinu  .super- 
inteiulcnt  of  st  h(H>ls,  .Vi'ir  Ytnk  (hty,  teas  hon- 
oretl  in  .Mart  h  hy  the  \.  V.  Office  Lxecutit  es 
.\ssn.  .\t  left,  Joseph  Oruln^,  director  of 
husiness  cducatitm  for  Sew  York  (Uty,  ml- 
dresses  the  tiatherinti,  w  hit  h  was  attended  hy 
many  h'aders  in  husiness  atul  husiness  educa¬ 
tion.  Seen  at  the  head  table  are  (left  to  rifiht); 
Teter  L.  /Kum-w,  LImer  Helm,  Clare  liurninjm  , 
Jansen,  Lari  Hume  (OF. A  presUlent) ,  and 
.Mexamler  S  Masscll. 


DISTHHWriVE  EIHJCA- 
I  lOS  in  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
cently  hotuned  A.  L.  Joru’s, 
retirinn  after  .serving  ten  years 
as  eastern  representativif  of 
the  Sears- Hiiehuch  Louiula- 
tion.  Here,  Mr.  Jmics  rc- 
ceives  an  (til  jiaintinfi  from 
refnesentativ^'s  of  the  teach- 
er-co-mdituitoTs  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Catluirirw  C.ovhI,  Har- 
rishurg,  and  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Clark,  iMncaster,  Junes 
served  as  mJviser  ftn  nuiny 
(Ivstnhutive-education  pro- 
uram.s  in  the  State. 


Bu«in4 


Elqu  ipment; 


Two  Low-Cost  Slid#  Projoctors 

T'wo  very  inexiMnuive  slifk*  pro- 
ji'ctori  l>e<fn  introduced  by 

Itcaiist,  Inc.,  for  UM*rs  of  127inni 
and  35tnrn  cunurra*.  'Ibe  “400" 
^$22.  JW))  and  the  Automatic” 


($29.95)  will  project  any  2x2 
klideii,  including  35inrn  and  xiiixir 
klidcK. 

'I'be  '‘4(K)”  is  baml-fed;  when  the 
carrier  with  tlie  new  slide  is  pushed 
in,  the  slide  just  shown  drops  out  of 
the  jirojectoi  throii^^h  a  slot  at  the 
left  'I’he  "KKi-Autoinatic”  stiows  up 
to  ‘V)  slides  in  one  inaKa/.iue;  eacii 
slide  r<!turns  to  the  ma)(a/.ine  after 
it  is  viewed.  V1af{a/.ines  retail  for 
$1.25  or  six  for  $h. 

'I’he  2(M)-wutt  lam|)  is  adequate  for 
small  rtamis.  A  new  cooling  system 
re|>ortedly  prevents  slides  from  “iKjp- 
|)ing”  out  of  f(K‘us.  For  further  in* 
formation,  write  to  Heulist,  Inc., 
David  Wliite  Instrument  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

P«atur«i  N«w  Film  Advance 

'I  he  “Miracle”  IfJmm  sound  pro 
jiH-tor  has  replaci'd  the  conventional 
Oneva  movement  with  an  intermit¬ 
tent  (H-t(K)th)  spriK'kf't  tfiat  re|)ort- 
ediy  d(M‘s  away  with  film  damage 
and  incrisises  illumination  by  as  much 


as  ;)0  JUT  cent.  Ihe  projt'ctor  has 
eliminated  the  framing  plate  of  “claw- 
tv|)e"  projrtiors,  often  a  source  oi 
film  scratching. 

4H 


'I'he  projector  features  a  1.5-watt 
ampliBer  and  a  12-inch  Jensen 
speaker.  It  uses  two  brushless,  ex¬ 
tremely  silent  motors.  For  prices  and 
additional  details,  write  to  Marcellus 
•Mfg.  Co.,  Brdvidere,  Illinois. 

Low-Pricad  Adding  Mochina 

Tlie  lowest  priced  multi-featured 
adding  machine  on  the  market  has 
h<?r;n  announcerl  by  Smith-Orrona 
Inc.,  Syracu8<%  New  York.  The  6.MD 
retainr  many  of  the  s|)<‘ciai  features 
of  deluxe  machines  and  retails  for 
$89..50. 

The  lightweight  machine  indext'S 
Bve  0*01110018  of  figures  on  pa|Mrr  tape. 
Its  features  include  a  positive  clear 
signal— the  letter  “c”  prints  lieside  the 
first  item  in  a  column;  positive  visi¬ 
bility  of  every  entry;  a  single  stroke 
to  obtain  the  total  after  striking  the 
final  figure;  a  non-add  key  that  will 


take  effect  even  after  the  handle  has 
started  its  downward  action;  an  error 
k(*y  that  clears  the  entire  keylxiard; 
and  a  r«‘|M‘at  key  that  is  disengaged 
when  the  total  is  taken. 

The  |)ortahle  machine  comes  in 
green  and  blue  decorator  colors.  It 
is  desigiu**!  primarily  for  the  home 
hut  is  also  suitable  for  small  office's. 

Automatic  Throad  Proioctor 

An  automatic  threading  Hmm 
movie  projector-the  first  of  its  kind— 
has  lH'i‘n  introdiici'd  by  K<*ll  and 
Howell.  The  Auto  Load  projector 
whisks  film  through  tin*  threading 
mechanism  in  less  than  thre***  seH-onds. 
The  mechanism  forms  the  film  loops, 
(‘iigages  the  sprtx'kH  teeth,  and  di- 
ree-ts  the  film  through  the  channel 
of  the  a[M*rture  and  pressure  plates, 
handling  it  gimtly  by  the  edges. 
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A  lost  Blm  loop  may  he  restored 
witliout  stopping  the  projector— 
simply  touch  the  finger  to  the  film 
guide.  A  new  lens-focusing  knob 
secures  n  sharp  focus  in  a  hurry.  The 
projector  is  available  with  the  P'ilmo- 
vara  lens  that  varies  the  size  of  the 
picture  from  any  given  distance. 

The  Auto  Load  will  stop  film  to 
show  a  still  and  reverse  to  show  a 
sc-ene  over  again.  It  has  a  500-watt 
lamp.  With  .standard  Ums  it  rrHails 
at  $129.95;  with  the  Filmovara  lens, 
at  $149.95.  For  further  information, 
write  to  Hell  and  Howell  Company, 
7100  McCormick  Hoad,  Chicago  45, 
Illinois. 

N*w  Products  at  a  Glanca 

•  Ink-Pen-Cils:  low-cost,  smudge- 
pnK)f  ball  point;  six  colors  (plastic 
liody  is  same  color  as  ink):  blue, 
black,  red,  brown,  green,  and  tur¬ 
quoise.  Two  miles  of  writing;  dis¬ 
carded  wlu'ii  dry.  New  pen.s  are  49 
c'eiits  at  drug  and  stationery  stores. 
Made  by  Fisher  Pen  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

•  Webway  lettering  system:  for 
signs,  bulletin  boards,  etc.  Gummed 
letters  are  pasted  on  gummed  mount¬ 
ing  strips,  wfiich  are  mounted  on 
Cukleline  cards.  Outs  10  cents  per 
sign;  5,300  letters  for  $29.75.  Made 
by  The  Holes-Webway  Company,  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota. 

•  “Film  Master"  glass-l>eade<l  pro¬ 
jection  screen:  from  30  by  40  inches 
to  70  inches  stpiare;  from  $24.95 
through  $53.95.  Guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  N<*w  hexagonal  screen  case. 
.Made  by  Radiant  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Box  5640,  Chicago  80, 
Illinois. 


busi\p:ss  kduc:ation  world 


.^t 


Test  and  discover  the  new  lighter  touch  and  livelier  action 
that  helps  your  students  gain  greater  typing  speed! 

N«w  vour  studcntN  can  more  typing  trccdom,  more  typing 

speed  on  the  nesv  Smith  (  orona  SetretariaP  Nevv  S/n'tii  liixnU't 
acederates  every  stroke  with  less  typing  effort,  helps  develop  the 
smooth  typing  rhythm  so  important  to  typing  accuracy. 

And  Smith-t  €>rona's  Accelerator  Action  als4)  brings  a  marked 
improvement  in  typing  quality!  I  ach  character  prints  the  same 
clear,  crisp  intpression,  gives  every  page  of  every  typing  )»»h  a 
uniform,  professional  appearance. 

Discover  for  yotirsclf  the  light,  lively  touch,  the  crisp,  clean 
write  of  Accelerator  Action  on  the  new  Smith-(  orona  Secretarial 
(  all  your  kreal  Smith  (  orona  representative  for  a  brief,  dramatic 
demonstration  today  I 


lOOK  AT  TMISC  f  XCITIMC  ftfCRCTANIAL  ^iATURKfcl 
CItM,  MMtrn  •  S«*tN  Otc«r«l«r  C«l«o  • 

CMttriKtiM  •  ficlitiKt  r«Ul  IM  CItM  L*ir*r  •  liitiMl  («l 
Margmt  •  t>clH«i»t  Half  tgtci  H*ir  •  ficiMtiM  Pag*  6*V* 

'h«  ni>M  Sccrtijrial  i%  oaiublt  in  fabric  and  carbon  ribbon 
mi.)dclt  in  a  complala  ranga  of  t/pa  il/lat  and  'arriagt  aridthi 

THE  NEW 

SMITH-CORONA 

SECRETARIAL 


( 


A  Nattcaal  trataai  •Irnpllftn  the  accouritinil  »et>up  at  ttie 
An>rrlc.tn  OxyReii  Service  Corp 


Wattaaai  Acaaaattaa  AlaiMRa*  p<i«t  AccotiiiU  Receivable,  Payablet,  Payroll,  Sales  Analysis,  Oeniurrane  Blll- 
uiK,  aikd  t;eneral  l>eilger  records 


J.  ■racha*.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
American  Oxygen  Service  Corp 


"Our  Q4'Sthn(U  System 

saves  us  11,820  ayear... 

returns  51%  annually  on  investment.”- Am.ncano.yg.n 

Service  Corp., 


“We  inHtall(<<l  a  National  Acfount- 
ing  System  to  handle  our  expanding 
tsMikkeeping  depiirtment,”  wriU'S 
BnK-ker,  Assistant  Seeretxiry  of  the 
American  Oxygen  Service  Corp. 
‘‘We  find  that  a  National  Syst<*m 
sitves  us  so  much  timt*  over  our  pre¬ 
vious  iTM-thixl  th;it  it  quickly  ptiys 
for  its(>lf  thrtmgh  savings! 

“Now  that  we  have  a  National 
System,  our  records  are  always 
posted  to  date.  Kvt*n  with  a  50%  in- 
ert'ase  in  volume,  vital  business  in¬ 


formation  is  imm«‘diat(‘ly  available 
at  all  times.  Our  Nationals  are  easy 
to  operate,  too,  which  rmikes  it  easier 
for  us  to  train  new  employee's. 

‘‘By  increasing  the  effi<-i<*ncy  of 
our  operation,  our  National  System 
save's  us  nwire  than  $11,H20  a  ye*ar, 
re'tums  51%  annually  em  our  invent- 
me*nt!” 

Atiiefanl  SccrAlory  of  thm 
Amoritan  Oxygen  Service  Corp. 


HarriiOft,  N,  J. 

Your  opr-ralion,  Irnt,  lan  hr-nefit  from 
the  time-  and  mt>ney  itavin(t  featureu  of 
a  National  Syatem.  Nationala  pay  for 
themaeliH’t  quickly,  then  continue  to 
return  a  renular  yearly  profit.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  call  your  nearby 
National  repreaentative  to¬ 
day.  lle'a  limted  in  the  yellow  ^  ^  w 
fHiften  of  your  phone  brnik.  41^ 

■  -w 

*TeAOC  MXAX  RAO.  W.S.  PAT.  OPP,- 

G/f^aHonal' 
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989  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 
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